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Sir Humphry Davy 


has been described as being “ almost, 
if not quite, unique as a truly great 
natural philosopher who also secured 
a fervent popular acclaim”. The 
miner’s safety lamp which he inven- 


ted, and for which he refused to take 


out a patent, has saved many thou- 











sands of lives and is still known as 

the “Davy Lamp”. He also carried 
out work on the chemistry of tanning and agriculture, but his most important researches 
were on the application of electricity to chemical problems. Using electolytic methods, 
he isolated sodium and potassium, and he obtained compounds of calcium, strontium and 
barium. His investigations of these reactions led him to suggest that chemical affinity 
might be electrical in nature. Modern science, nearly a century and a half later, has 
shown that this is true. Born in Cornwall in 1778, Davy was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary at the age of seventeen, but in 1798 his master released him to go to Bristol to study 
the physiological effects of gases. Almost at once he attracted attention by observing the 
anaesthetic powers of nitrous oxide (“laughing gas’’), and at the age of twenty-three the 
Royal Institution appointed him Director of the Laboratory and assistant Lecturer in 
Chemistry. Such was his success as a lecturer that he often attracted fashionable audi- 


ences of over a thousand, and in 1802 was appointed Professor of Chemistry at the 


. . d’ . 
Institution. So great were Davy’s achievements that he was made a ay, 
baronet in recognition of his great services to British science, as well as iC c } 4 
being presented with a gold medal by Napoleon in spite of the fact that en 


England and France were at war at that time. = 
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INCE THE LAUNCHING of this magazine 

we have noticed considerable differences 

in our contributors’ and readers’ ap- 
proach to the problems of history. Students 
of history, we suggest, are prompted by 
three principal motives : by simple curiosity 
about the story of the past ; on the educa- 
tional level, by a conception of historical 
studies as a type of mental discipline, con- 
cerned with the weighing of evidence and 
the formation of judgments ; and finally, on 
the plane of pure scholarship, by the dis- 
interested pursuit of knowledge. To these 
three may be added another point of view, 
expressed by Lord Acton when he main- 
tained that “ the prize of all history is the 
understanding of modern times.” That 
there are dangers in this attitude has often 
been argued by historians of the purist 
school, who fear that it must encourage the 
practice of misinterpreting the past through 
the preoccupations of the present. Here we 
would commend to our readers the introduc- 
‘ory chapter of a short new book on Ancient 
History, by the Professor of Humanity at 
‘dinburgh.* The field of Ancient History 


is wide, and contains many important 
regions that hitherto have been little ex- 
plored. The problems of selection and 
emphasis that confront the historian are 
therefore peculiarly difficult. Professor 
Grant has boldly decided that his outlook 
on the distant past will be governed by the 
dominant needs of to-day, the chief concern 
of which he sees as the prevention of another, 
even more destructive war... . Though one 
may not wholly accept Professor Grant’s 
apocalyptic vision of the course of current 
events, his concentration upon the wars of 
the ancient world rightly leads him to stress 
a factor in history often obscured in recent 
years by economic, social and philosophic 
interpretations. According to Professor 
Grant, the main object of political activity is 
the establishment of peaceful relations both 
between states and within the human 
groups out of which a state is built up. 
Politics in his view is the science of human 
happiness and, only by studying the mis- 
takes of our predecessors, can we hope to 
avoid once again plunging the world into 
misery. 


* (Methuen’s Home Study Books, 7s. 6d.) 
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IT BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


We take some pride in our long history but the 
business in which we are engaged is older than we 
are. Eastern banking began in the 12th century 
when the Knights Templar, protecting the lines of 
communication which sustained the Crusades, 
devised a mechanism for exchanging currencies and 
transferring goods between Western Europe and the 
Asian Continent. This primitive but highly efficient 
banking service made possible a rapid expansion of 
the trade between the Easzern and Western worlds— 
a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
foundation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers 
along the Asian trade routes and merchants and 
manufacturers engaged in the Eastern trade entrust 
their banking transactions to :— 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

West End (London) Branch: 28 Charles II Street, London, S.W.1. 
Manchester Branch ; 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 

New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed 
from London, are established at most centres of 

‘commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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OPERAS 


ON LONG PLAYING 





Have you ever thought what long playing 


means to the complete recorded opera? N: 


longer need you struggle with an armful of 


records. Today, two or three long playing recor 


will give you in most cases a complete opera 


—*La Bohéme’”’, for instance. Or if your tast: 


is for the music dramas of Wagner, you can 


now have “* Die Meistersinger’’ on only six L.1 


records, whereas in the past, they have occupied 


no less than thirty-four ordinary records. 


The following are some of the operas included in 


the Decca classical library of long playing 334 r.p.m 


records, of which more than three hundred are 


now available. 


“ Madama Butterfly’ (Puccini 
Soloists, with Chorus 

and Orch. of the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 

cond. Alberto Erede 

LXT 2638-40 


* Carmen ”’ (Bizet) 

Soloists, with Chorus 

and Orch. of l’'Opéra-Comique, 
Paris, cond. Albert Wolff 
LXT 2615-7 


“ Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem Serail’’ (Mozart) 
Soloists and Chorus, with 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orch., 


cond. Josef Krips 
LXT 2536-8 


“ Die Fledermaus ”"’ 
(Johann Strauss) 
Soloists and Chorus, with 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orch., 


cond. Clemens Krauss 
LXT 2550-1 


“ Manon’ (Massenet) 
Soloists, with Chorus and 
Orch. of 1}Op ra-Comique 
Paris, cond. Albert Wolff 
LXT 2618-20 


“ Die Meistersinger 

von Nurnberg” (Wagner) 
Soloists and chorus 

with The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor 

Hans Knappertsbusch 

LXT 2659-64 


(Acts I and III separately 
on LXT 2646-7 
and LX T 2648-50) 


“ Parsifal”’ (Wagner) 
Recorded at The Bayreuth 
Festival, 1951, and issued 
with the approval of 
Wieland Wagner ; conductor 
Hans Knappertsbusch 

LXT 2651-6 
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Long Playing records 


The Decca Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W 
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Krak from the Air 


By ROBIN FEDDEN 


y "OR TWO HUNDRED YEARS the Crusaders 

maintained themselves on Muslim soil. 
A Even more clearly than the medieval 
ironiclers, the vast ruined castles they 
ft behind speak of the rise, the glory and 
ie eclipse, of their kingdom—the Kingdom of 
srusalem. From the outset this kingdom had 
vo serious, and ultimately fatal, weaknesses 
hich the Franks attempted to offset by a 
liberate policy of castle-building. On arriving 


in the Holy Land, and before the initial é/an 
of their advance was spent, the Crusaders made 
no serious effort to capture Aleppo and 
Damascus. This, to adapt Creasy’s phrase, 
was one of the “‘ Decisive Blunders of History.” 
The capture of these towns would have brought 
into being a well-found Crusader kingdom, with 
the friendly Mediterranean on one flank and 
three hundred miles of Syrian desert on the 
other—a desert in which no large attacking 
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Krak from the South East 


force could operate. Such a kingdom would 
also decisively have separated the Muslims of 
Cairo from those of Baghdad, thus cutting the 
world of Islam in two. As it was, Aleppo and 
Damascus, the cities on the desert fringe, 
remained in Saracen hands. Constricted be- 
tween the sea and a hostile hinterland, the 
Kingdom was placed at a permanent dis- 
advantage. An eastern flank open to constant 
attack made the provision of numerous and 
powerful castles necessary. 

The second principal reason for the building 
of the Frankish castles was lack of manpower. 
The army which set out from Constantinople 
in 1097, unusually large by medieval standards, 
was considerably reduced in the transit of 
Asia Minor, and further during the protracted 
siege of Antioch. With the capture of Jerusalem 
in 1099, the main objective of the Crusade was 


realized and many of the Crusaders returned to 
Europe. The new king of Jerusalem in 1100 
was obliged to hold his conquests with a mere 
three hundred knights and maybe ten times as 
many foot-soldiers. A chain of strong castles, 
built by local labour, was indispensable to 
supplement his troops. 

Almost as soon as they arrived, the Crusaders 
began to build ; and it was only because they 
continued to do so for two hundred years that 
the Kingdom was precariously held. Their 
long building activity thus illustrates not only 
the development of military architecture during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the 
whole force and failure of the Latin endeavour. 
Before considering Krak of the Knights, their 
greatest fortification—in T. E. Lawrence’s 
view “perhaps the best preserved and most 
wholly admirable castle in the world ”—it 
may be useful to recall the broad course of 
events in the Holy Land. Jerusalem fell in 
1099, and in the following year the brave and 
politic Baldwin I became king of the new 
feudal state. During his reign and those of his 
immediate successors, Baldwin II (1118-31) 
and Fulk of Anjou (1131-43), the distinguished 
grandfather of Henry Plantagenet, Crusader 
territory was extended and the Kingdom, with 
its feudal principalities of Tripoli, Antioch and 
Edessa, was consolidated. About the middle 
of the century, the tide turned. Edessa fell in 
1144, and the Second Crusade, launched with 
such fervour by Saint Bernard at Vézelay two 
years later, carried a mere fifteen thousand men 
into the Holy Land. At the same time the 
Muslims began to patch up their private 
quarrels and show signs of the new military 
vigour which was to culminate in Saladin’s 
campaigns and the disaster at Hattin (1187). 
Though the achievements of Richard Cceur- 
de-Lion, the Emperor Frederick II, and Saint 
Louis were at different times to bolster up th 
Kingdom, the Franks after Hattin, distracted 
by feudal jealousies and divided counsels, 
slowly lost not only the military but the moral 
initiative. The sheer walls of their greater 
castles alone enabled them to conduct with 
relative success a long rearguard action. Stones, 
however, would not indefinitely perform the 
work of men. Upon the flanks of a shrinking 
territory, or holding vital passes, the Crusader 






















































bastions became more and more isolated. 
When at last they fell, it meant that the 
Crusades were over. 

At the vulnerable waist of the Latin 
Kingdom, guarding the sole pass to Tripoli 
from the Muslim hinterland, the Crusaders 
set the greatest of their castles, Krak of the 
Knights. Clamped on a spur of the foothills, 
its vast yet shapely bulk has survived eight 
hundred years with remarkably little change. 
Thanks to the meticulous and faithful restora- 
tion undertaken during the period of the 
French Mandate, the castle looks as formidable 
as it must have done to the Saracen com- 
manders. Nowhere else is it possible to envis- 
age, with so little danger of error, the life and 
very pulse of a great medieval stronghold. 
Through the central courtyard, with its arcaded 
and sculptured loggia, stalk the Tancreds, the 
Raymonds, the Bohemunds, those challenging 
figures who dominated the Christian kingdom. 
In the Great Hall the King of Hungary still 
sits to dine, as on that happy occasion when, 
with a generous impulse, he granted in per- 
petuity the rents of wide Danubian acres. High 
on the battlements in the carved and vaulted 
chamber, whence the standard of the Hospi- 
tallers floated, the Grand Masters with resound- 
ing French names—Pierre de Mirmande, 
Armand de Montbrun—ponder administration 
and policy. The Latin chants still seem to 
reverberate from the twelfth century chapel, 
where mass was celebrated without a break for 
over a century and a half (Geoffrey de Joinville 
was buried there, who seemed to his con- 
temporaries the true pattern of chivalry, and to 
whom Richard Cceur-de-Lion gave the arms of 
England to quarter with his own). Not least, 
n the huge vaulted guardroom, one hundred 
and thirty yards long, you may imagine the 
buzz and babble—it is medieval French—of 
the men-at-arms who were the sinews of the 
whole complex organism. 

Though in its setting, its preservation, and 
not least its bulk—the awe-stricken Muslims 
referred to the massive south wall, eighty feet 
thick, as the “ Mountain”—Krak perhaps 
eclipses other Crusader castles, it shares a 
common history. On a larger scale its story is 
that of its sister fortresses. The Crusaders on 
their arrival found at Krak, as at so many 
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Courtyard of the Inner Ward 


other places in the Holy Land, a Byzantine 
fortress of no great strength. It fell to them in 
1110 and became, like other castles at that time, 
the property of a feudal lord. As the twelfth 
century progressed, the owner, the Count of 
Tripoli, discovered, as did many feudatories, 
that the charge of a great frontier castle was 
more than he could support. Krak, like most 
major fortresses in the kingdom, passed into 
the possession of the Military Orders, the Hos- 
pitallers acquiring it from the Count of Tripoli 
in 1142. Twenty years later there was hardly 
an important castle left in private hands, and 
the defence of the Holy Land had become in 
large measure the special responsibility of the 
Hospitallers and the Templars. It was a 
responsibility for which these Orders were well 
equipped. Their religious endowments in 
Europe gave them enormous wealth, their 





The Inner Wall 


direct dependance on the Pope placed them 
outside feudal jealousies, and their religious 
vows of chastity, povery and obedience, suited 
them for a disciplined existence on the frontiers 
of the Kingdom. How seriously they took their 
responsibility may be judged from the ruins of 
the major castles which, with few exceptions, 
were transformed and achieved their full de- 
velopment at the hands of these military monks. 

It was the Hospitallers who remodelled the 
little castle at Krak, which occupied the site 
of the present inner ward, and created the 
imposing fortification that, in the phrase of a 
Muslim chronicler, for so long stuck like a bone 
in the throat of the Saracens. Traces of the 
earlier castle remain in one or two square towers 
characteristic of Byzantine work in Syria, and 
in the heavily rusticated masonry which the 
Crusaders favoured early in the twelfth century. 


In the main, however, Krak today presents all 
the characteristics of the fully developed 
Crusader castle of the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries—characteristics which 
were to exercise a decisive influence on military 
architecture in Europe over the next hundred 
years. The salient feature of the fortress is its 
strictly concentric plan, having the double 
girdle of walls later adopted in our Edwardian 
castles. . The walls of the outer ward are at 
every point dominated by those of the inner. 
The latter, situated on higher ground, could 
be held when the outer ward had fallen. 
Forming the south side of the inner ward is a 
massive redoubt incorporating three linked 
towers—a type of arrangement that was re- 
placing the early twelfth-century keeps. This 
redoubt constituted a third line of defence 
tenable when even the inner ward had fallen. 
The main gate and its suppl:mentary defences, 
are admirably contrived. Tc penetrate the inner 
castle, a besieging force had to thrust its way 
up a vaulted passage having three elbow-turns 
—a device much favoured by the Saracens— 
and defended by an external moat, a draw- 
bridge, four gates, and at least one portcullis, 
the last a Frankish innovation in the Holy Land. 

The defence along the curtain walls is 
beautifully devised. A series of round towers— 
the latter towards the end of the twelfth century 
began to replace the more vulnerable square 
tower—spaced at short intervals provide com- 
plete covering fire. There are loopholes even 
in the merlons of the parapet, and in the walls 
themselves they are so contrived—many of 
them with the new stirrup-shaped base which 
came into fashion in the thirteenth century— 
as never to be situated directly one above 
another. The walls are further strengthened 
with box-machicoulis, those attributable to the 
Crusaders being among the earliest examples 
known. As though such defences were not in 
themselves formidable enough, the inner ward 
is provided with a gigantic talus as a protection 
against mining, and the wide ditch, charac- 
teristic of Byzantine fortification, has been 
transformed into a moat so large as to resemble 
a small lake. A number of posterns made sortie 
easy. They were so placed that a party fighting 
its way back to safety presented their shield- 
side to the enemy. A windmill on the ramparts 


























ground corn for the garrison, and the storage 
chambers were immense. At the castle of 
Margat, not far to the north, we are told that 
similar chambers held provision for a thousand 
men for a five-year siege. Famine was not a 
weapon that could easily be used against the 
defenders of Krak. 

The history of the castle is only less remark- 
able than its fortifications. Lying upon the 
borders of the Kingdom, it was the regular 
meeting-place for expeditions launched into 
the Muslim hinterland. Conversely, as the 
gateway to Tripoli and the coast, it was the 
first Frankish defence against which repeated 
Saracen attacks were delivered. It successfully 
withstood sieges on at least twelve separate 
occasions. In the course of one such siege, in 
1163, the Emir Nur-ed-Din and his army, 
surprised during the noon siesta, suffered one 
of the most spectacular defeats of the Crusades. 
The Emir barely escaped and the tombs of his 
lieutenants are still to be seen in the little 
village below the castle. A generation later, 
after Hattin, the victorious Saladin, having 
inspected the strength of the defences, 
prudently withdrew. ; 

It was only after the the middle of the 
thirteenth century when the final and fatal 
decadence of the Franks had set in, that Krak 
began to experience serious difficulties. As the 
victories of the Sultan Beibars, a brilliant and 
ruthless soldier, systematically reduced the 
extent of the Crusader kingdom, Krak became 
an isolated fortress, set in hostile territory. 
The lands over which it had once exercised 
suzerainty were now in Muslim hands, and the 
Saracens could venture up to the very walls 
with impunity. Communications with the coast 
grew more and more difficult. In 1268 Hughes 
Revel, the Warden of the Castle, wrote a 
pathetic letter which reveals clearly the plight 
of the kingdom and the shrunken resources of 
Krak. Money and, above all, men were failing. 
Margat and Krak, the two greatest inland 
castles, could, he said, muster only a sixth of 
the garrison on which they had been able to 
rely earlier in the century. The end was three 
years later. In 1271 Beibars, with his ally the 
Grand Master of the Assassins, and a large 
army, invested the castle. The Hospitallers 
who constituted the strength of the garrison 
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The Refectory 


were experienced soldiers, and as the Saracens 
admitted, fought with tenacity ; but they were 
hopelessly outnumbered. The large perimeter 
of the outer ward was soon abandoned. Even 
so it was a month before one of the towers of 
the inner ward fell to the Muslims. The 
surviving knights then withdrew to the great 
redoubt. Whether Beibars wished to preserve 
this remarkable bastion intact, or whether he 
anticipated that an assault would prove difficult 
and costly, is uncertain. At all events he pre- 
ferred ruse to attack. A forged letter is said to 
have been smuggled into the redoubt, pur- 
porting to come from the Frankish commander 
at Tripoli, and ordering the Hospitallers to 
surrender. They did so under promise of safe- 
conduct to the coast, and on April 8th, 1271, 
Krak capitulated. It had been in Crusader 
hands for a hundred and sixty-one years. 
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Michelet, from the painting by Couture - 
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by W. F. KNAPP 








“* Imagine then this period of 1848. Who were those 
who found themselves on opposite sides, that one can 
take as types of all the rest ? Guizot, Minister of 
Louis Philippe, on the one hand, Michelet and 
Quinet, with the students on the other . 
I hold it for certain that if you and I had been 
alive then, you would have been on the side of 
Guizot, and I on the side of Michelet.” 

VINCENT VAN GOGH, i” a letter to his brother Theo, 1884. 


. . (and) 








complete break in the tradition of French 
scholarship ; and not until forty years 
later did historical studies begin to revive. 
Napoleon had encouraged only such studies of 
the past as tended to enhance his own prestige ; 
and the sole contribution of the Empire to 
history was the organization of the National 
Archives. During the Restoration, history was 
still largely ignored in schools, and at the 
University there was no training in the art of 
writing it. The most valuable historical work 
was that of Thiers and Mignet ; but, since it 
formed part of the campaign against the 
Bourbon dynasty, it could hardly serve as a 
model in the schools and universities. The 
revolution of 1830 at length gave an impetus to 
historical research. Under the direction of 
Guizot, who became Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, the sporadic attempts that had been made 
to rescue papers and records from neglect and 
decay were co-ordinated and placed under 
Government supervision. He restored the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and 
founded the Society of the History of France. 
The teaching of history was greatly extended ; 
documents and papers were published under 
Government auspices, and history became, in 
the words of Thierry, “ a national institution. ” 
Meanwhile, among the educated public, a 
revival of interest in the past had occurred, and 
especially in the Middle Ages. The writer who 
gave the greatest single impetus to this change 
of taste was Chateaubriand, who had published 
Le Génie du Christianisme in 1802, and Les 
Martyrs in 1809. In glowing colours he 
depicted the beauties of Christianity, evoking 
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the glories of the Middle Ages in terms that 
contrasted sharply with the dominant taste for 
the classical, the austere, and the clearly defined 
which may be seen in the paintings of David 
and the furniture of the First Empire. The 
enthusiasm he aroused was further increased 
by the novels of Walter Scott, and merged easily 
into the ideals and sentiments of the Romantic 
Movement. It was in this period—between 
1833 and 1843—that Michelet published the 
first six volumes of his History of France, 
covering the whole of the Middle Ages ; and 
their instant success was to influence the 
development of historical writing for a genera- 
tion. The quality that distinguished them 
from other works was the author’s skill in 
resurrecting the past. In his book, The People, 
he wrote : “ Thierry called history narration, 
and Monsieur Guizot, analysis ; I have called 
it resurrection, and this will always be its 
name.” That is a just comparison. Although 
in some ways a follower of Thierry, Michelet 
presented a series of tableaux rather than a 
continuous story of events. Interested in every 
aspect of man’s activity, he regarded art, 
religion, law and customs, in addition to 
political events, as the subjects of an historian’s 
study. But the work that he produced as a 
result was far removed from the careful, un- 
impassioned analysis of Guizot. 

Michelet had a great gift for symbolism— 
and it was also his weakness. He would single 
out some artistic product of an age—the 
engravings of Diirer or the hymns of the 
Reformation—and give a description of it that 
was intended to be relevant to the period as a 
whole. An account of a Gothic Cathedral, the 











Cloth Hall at Ypres, or the Palace of the Popes 
at Avignon, would thus form a prelude to a 
long commentary on the piety or the corrup- 
tion of the age and the importance of the place 


to which each belonged. His technique in 
describing a series of events was similar : he 
used the weather, the surrounding countryside 
or a street scene to re-create the atmosphere 
which he imagined to have existed at the time, 
and to persuade his readers that they were 
spectators of the events he was recounting. 
All this he did with vivacity, feeling and 
warmth. Having an exceptionally sympathetic 
imagination, he was able to convey to his 
readers the emotions aroused in him by the 
events he studied. His descriptions abounded 
in colour and life ; appealing to the emotions, 
he left them to draw reason in their train. With 
such talent, he was soon recognized as the 
greatest historian of the Romantic school ; 
and even Sainte Beuve, his complete opposite 
in temperament, style and method, finally 
acknowledged him to be a “past master. ” 
By 1860 the romantic period was over, its 
effervescent élan dispelled by science, rational- 
ism and disillusion. Michelet’s work was 
rapidly falling in quality ; he had become sour 
and embittered, unbalanced and unreasoning. 
But, for a generation, Romantic history had 
had an exponent who rivalled Guizot in popular 
acclaim. 

Meanwhile, the flavour of authenticity in 
Michelet’s work, his real and considerable 
learning, and his skill as a teacher, had ensured 
him academic success. His early education had 
not been easy ; for his father was a Voltairean 
printer, ruined by the Napoleonic censorship, 
and Michelet had learned to read from the 
letters that he helped his grandfather to fit 
into the compositor’s frame. But Michelet 
pére valued learning, and sent his son to school 
as soon as he could do so. Passing all the 
examinations of the newly created University, 
the young Michelet became docteur and agrégé, 
and was given a post at the Collége Ste. Barbe 
Rollin. ,Thence he was promoted to be lecturer 
at the Ecole Normale, and in 1838 appointed 
to the Chair of History and Morals at the 
Collége de France. From this post, which he 
would probably never have forsaken of his own 
accord, he was dismissed, because of his 
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advanced political views, shortly before the 
revolution of February 1848, during Guizot’s 
premiership. Reinstated by the Republican 
Government, he was dismissed again by Louis 
Napoleon in 1851. Until his death in 1874, 
he lived on the proceeds of his books ; for he 
was not restored to his chair on the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic. 

In spite of his academic success, Michelet 
scarcely possessed the qualities of a scholar. 
The extent to which he based his work on 
original sources was exaggerated, and he him- 
self was in part responsible for this exaggera- 
tion. His History of the Revolution he described 
as “‘born in the heart of the Archives, ”’ 
suggesting that it was founded upon a careful 
comparative study of the papers of the period. 
But, in fact, he relied largely upon the collec- 
tion of documents published ten years earlier 
by Buchez and Roux, a work which he later 
attacked in the History. His account of Jeanne 
d’Arc is supported by impressive footnotes ; 
but an exhaustive study of this work by Pro- 
fessor Rudler has shown that only one of 
these footnotes presupposes work on original 
documents. It is characteristic of Michelet 
that he made a tour of Brittany the better to 
write a geographical and historical Tableau 
of France, producing as a result a brilliant, 
evocative description of the coast. But his 
diary shows that he never left the main road, 
several miles inland. 

It was not, however, through conscious 
duplicity that Michelet gave a wrong impression 
of his methods. He had a genuine respect for 
original papers, which he undoubtedly read, 
and to some degree utilized ; but their chief 
value to him was as a source of inspiration rather 
than of information: some detail would 
move him to a lofty imaginative flight, and a 
word or a phrase would gain a significance that 
had little justification outside his own thought. 
Moreover, he made no secret of the limits he 
set to the usefulness of documents. Though 
always claiming that his works were solidly 
based, he did not hide his contempt for those 
who could not raise their heads above the dusty 
records of the Archives. His criticism of such 
scholars was not so much that they lacked 
largeness of vision, or a sense of proportion, 
as that they were incapable of experiencing his 
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own feeling for a past age. Avowedly subjective 
in his approach to the sources of his history, 
he drew conclusions that were not tested against 
those of other writers, or against other evidence, 
but solely against his own emotions. For- 
tunately, he possessed sufficient talent to escape 
disaster ; and, if he was sometimes led astray 
by his intuition, he was often guided aright. 

In part, Michelet justified his approach to 
history by his interpretation of the writings 
of Giambattista Vico, an Italian philosopher 
of the early eighteenth century. Vico’s work 
is full of interesting and provocative ideas, 
though it remains comparatively unknown to 
this day, largely because of the difficult style 
in which it is written. Michelet is one of the 
few men who have taken notice of Vico ; he 
felt prompted to learn Italian in order to trans- 
late the New Science into French. The book 
was published, with a commentary by Michelet, 
in 1827 ; and for the rest of his life the historian 
paid homage to his master. But his interpre- 
tation of Vico’s philosophy was _ highly 
individual. The New Science defended his- 
torical studies against the criticisms of philo- 
sophers contemporary with Vico, who, as 
followers of Descartes, denied the certainty of 
any but mathematical knowledge. Its central 
theme is that certain knowledge of the past 
is possible because, being men ourselves, we 
are in a position to understand the actions of 
the men of past ages. Imagining ourselves in 
their place, we can see the world through their 
eyes, and so in our minds re-enact their 
lives. This is an important and interesting 
idea ; but Michelet gave it a peculiar twist by 
identifying himself, not with any particular 
actor in history, but with France personified— 
or, rather, with its people ; his claim was that 
he was best fitted to write the history of France 
because his emotions and experience were 
most in tune with those of the French people. 

It would be surprising if such a method 
produced history that was an accurate account 
of what happened. Michelet’s History never 
had this quality, and his volumes became in- 
creasingly biased after 1842. In one of his 
earliest works, an Introduction to Universal 
History, published in 1831, he had described 
history as “‘ the progressive triumph of liberty 
over fatality.’ These words were never clearly 
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defined ; but what Michelet meant was an 
interpretation of the past in terms of the present, 
a reading of historical events as a struggle be- 
tween conservative and progressive forces, in 
which final victory is—or will be—to the pro- 
gressives. In the first six volumes of the 
History of France, published before 1842, 
Michelet’s work had, in consequence, a liberal 
flavour ; it was the story of France achieving 
national unity, and of the French people 
coming to think of themselves as a nation. 
After 1842, he put aside the History for ten 
years, in order to publish, first, a work of little 
historical content, called The People, and then 
the History of the Revolution. When he resumed 
the History of France, its liberal flavour had 
given place to a sharp republican and anti- 
clerical bias. The interpretation of the past in 
terms of the present had gone so far that 
Abelard and John Huss became “ precursors ” 
of the French Revolution and members of the 








great army of republicans, to which Michelet 
and his political sympathizers belonged. The 
Catholic Church, which in the early volumes 
had been allotted a beneficent, if now out-dated, 
réle in the life of the people, had now become 
the chief and irreconcilable enemy of all pro- 
gress. The reasons for this change—which was 
the result of the sudden acceleration of a long 
development rather than acomplete volte-face— 
were complex, and relate to Michelet’s intimate 
and personal experience as well as to the 
political events of the time. His reorientation 
was of the greatest importance because it 
occurred after he had reached a position of 
academic eminence, and achieved renown as 
an historian. He was thus able to influence 
considerably the development of republican 
ideas and mythology in the last years of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, and, to a lesser degree, 
during the Second Empire and the Third 
Republic. 

Michelet’s influence made itself felt in three 
main directions. He contributed to the legend 
of “‘ the people, ” of which Lamartine, George 
Sand, Lammenais and others were already the 
bards—a legend built up by middle class writers 
about persons of lower income and social status, 
of whom they knew little. “‘ The people ” was 
never a clearly defined group—in Michelet’s 
works the expression sometimes refers to the 
whole French nation, sometimes to a class of 
society, sometimes to an élite of persons, so 
that it becomes almost a title of honour. But 
this did not prevent him, and other writers, 
from attributing to them as their dominant 
characteristics, courage, innocence, simplicity, 
faith, love and readiness for self sacrifice. This 
school of historians engaged in a fierce debate 
with other writers—also of the upper and 
middle classes—who did not share their 
idealism, and were opposed to democracy. 
But it was a debate in which the working class, 
with few exceptions, took no part. When they 
did intervene, it was during the calamitous and 
tragic days of June 1848, in a bitter and insistent 
demand that their economic condition should 
be bettered as a result of the February revolu- 
tion ; whereat the middle class, who had been 
brought to power by that revolution, were 
obliged to shoot down the heroes whom they 
had extolled. 


Taking no part in politics, Michelet managed 
to avoid the dilemma presented by the June 
days ; he continued to believe in the people, 
and more firmly than ever insisted on the need 
for popular education. By that he meant, not 
only that the people should be taught to read 
and write, but that they should be inspired to 
think of themselves as sharing with all other 
Frenchmen the national heritage—as inter- 
preted by Michelet. All the disillusion and 
discouragement he suffered failed to destroy 
his faith that education could infuse the nation 
with moral unity. In his lectures and in his 
books he portrayed the people of France as 
slowly emerging into self-consciousness, until 
the climax of 1789, when they made the 
revolution. In the early hopeful years of revolu- 
tion, he claimed, the people showed themselves 
in their true light as loving, sociable and 
fraternal. They had a natural political instinct ; 
despite the ignorance in which they had been 
kept under the ancien régime, when the Estates 
General were assembled in 1789 they knew 
how to vote ; while the Assembly deliberated 
and reasoned and hesitated, the masses, by 
spontaneous action, initiated the next stage of 
the revolution. They thus became the principal 
actors in the history of France, and the repub- 
lican heroes—Voltaire, Rousseau, Danton— 
were great because they expressed the wishes 
and ideals of the populace. 

The History of the Revolution thus enhanced 
the popular legend, but it also rehabilitated the 
revolution itself. This was the second con- 
tribution Michelet made to republican philo- 
sophy, though again he shared the honour 
with other writers. From Napoleon onwards, 
it had been in the interests of those who ruled 
to encourage the belief that the revolution was 
essentially violent, and that it had immediately 
led to the Terror. Michelet set out to show that 
the aims of the revolution were essentially 
pacific ; that its makers wanted only liberty, 
fraternity, and equality before the law within 
France, and friendship with other nations. A 
variety of factors—the opposition of the king, 
the Church and foreign Powers, the mistakes 
of the Girondins and the faults of Robespierre, 
the people’s lack of education—had perverted 
its direction, but could not destroy its essential 
nature. At the same time, he broadened the 
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historical setting. Royalists and Catholics 
regarded 1789 as a complete break with the 
past, a disastrous abandonment of the country’s 
traditions. Michelet showed that it was, on the 
contrary, their culmination. The aims of the 
revolution—liberty, and the unity of France— 
were those that had inspired the people under 
he leadership of Jeanne d’Arc; and they 
emained those of republicans in his own day. 

His final contribution to republican ideas 
ay in his opposition to the Catholic Church. 
Che first important public manifestation of 
Michelet’s changed attitude in 1842 was his 
‘ourse of lectures on the Jesuits delivered 
luring the following year. This consisted of a 
imited attack on the religious order which 
vas the most militant part of the Church and 
vhich, Michelet argued, was a danger to the 
Church itself and a perversion of Christianity. 
But there soon followed a general assault on 
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the Church and on the Christian religion. 
When the opening volume of the History of the 
Revolution appeared in 1847, Michelet sought 
to demonstrate the fundamental incompatibility 
he supposed to exist between Christianity, the 
religion of favour and grace, and the philosophy 
of the Revolution, the central theme of which 
was justice. His opposition to the Church on 
these grounds was far more outspoken and 
extreme than that of most of his contemporaries 
before 1848 ; for the revolution of February 
was prepared largely by writers who claimed, 
however unjustifiably, to draw their political 
ideals from the Gospels, as well as by Catholics 
such as Buchez. The events of 1848-51, never- 
theless, confirmed Michelet in his enmity 
towards Catholicism, for although the Church 
allied itself with the democracy, while demo- 
cracy was in the ascendant, it readily sided with 
reaction as soon as the democratic threat was 
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removed. When republicanism recovered from 
the defeat inflicted by Louis Napoleon, it 
became as determined in its opposition to the 
Church as Michelet had been before 1848. 
The part played by Michelet in the develop- 
ment of republicanism must not be exaggerated; 
he was only one of a large number of persons 
who spread their ideas among the politically 
advanced elements of the middle class ; and, 
among these writers, their own experience 
played a more formative part than the books 
of others. What is striking is that he should 
have exerted so much influence while resolutely 
remaining an historian. Most of his con- 
temporaries who wrote history engaged directly 
in politics—Thiers and Guizot are obvious 
examples—or indulged at least in political 
journalism, as did Thierry and Mignet. But 
Michelet clung to the study and teaching of 
history and, in so doing, made history as he 
wrote it. This was as he wished ; for he was 
unable to conceive of learning which was 
purely academic ; for him all study was an 
inspiration to action, while history in par- 
ticular was to provide the stimulus for the 
unification and regeneration of France. 
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He had little sense of humour—it is impos- 
sible to imagine him ever being frivolous— 
and in all his beliefs he was passionately earnest. 
He wrote as Van Gogh painted, covering sheet 
after sheet of paper with black ink that vibrates 
like the yellow of a Van Gogh cornfield. 
Sensitive, quick to take offence, easily jealous, 
he was as warm in his enmities as in his 
friendship. By the power of his poetic imagina- 
tion scenes and events are described with a 
vivid intensity ; but his passionately serious 
nature prevented him from appreciating the 
subtleties of human behaviour, especially as 
instanced in the careers of those who were on 
the opposing side in the political battle. 
Though he inspired many, and in others aroused 
deep antagonism, his sensitiveness and lack 
of humour inhibited more intimate relation- 
ships, and the comradeship he lacked in 
ordinary life he sought in the past. The moral 
unity of France was the aim he had most at 
heart ; but, although his spiritual heirs after 
1871 introduced republican democracy and 
disestablished the Church, the divisions that 
had caused Michelet such bitter anguish have 
remained unhealed to the present day. 

















BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS : 





VIII 


Spencer Perceval 
By ROGER FULFORD 


T THE CLOSE of the obsequies in West- 
minster Abbey for Mr. Bonar Law, 
Prime Minister for 209 days, Mr. 

Asquith was said to have observed that “ it 
is not inappropriate that the Unknown Warrior 
and the Unknown Prime Minister should be 
close together.” Indeed, some might argue 
that Bonar Law was the least conspicuous 
Prime Minister since the days of Perceval or 
“Goody ” Goderich. And of all the dim 
Prime Ministers of the past century and a half, 
perhaps the dimmest is Spencer Perceval— 
though just for a moment, as we recall the 
pistol pressed to his breast in the House of 
Commons, he stands out vividly in our minds. 

Though he became Prime Minister while 
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still under 50, his career was solid rather than 
spectacular or even remarkable. He was a 
younger son of that Lord Egmont who was 
prominent in the eighteenth-century Tory party 
and who was supposed never to have laughed, 
although he did once smile when playing chess. 
The present holder of the title, who received 
much publicity in the press some years ago as 
“the Rancher Earl,” is descended from the 
Prime Minister. He was one of the English 
Prime Ministers who, escaping the enervating 
vapours of Eton, have found strength, through 
life, from their boyhood days spent amidst 
the brisker air of Harrow. He passed through 
Trinity, Cambridge, without especial dis- 
tinction, although he was able, in after-life, to 











shower a bishopric, a lucrative rectory and the 
mastership of Trinity upon his tutor—the 
worthy and witty Lort Mansel. On coming 
down from Cambridge he was called to the Bar. 
In spite of powerful connections, Perceval’s 
fortune was meagre and he was grateful to 
accept an agreeable little sinecure at the Mint 
known as “ The Surveyorship of the Meltship 
and Clerkship of the Irons.” Here he suc- 
ceeded George Selwyn—a prop of White’s 
Club in its more halcyon days and a true wit. 

Perceval’s talents were certainly not dazz- 
ling ones—but he had that blend of sense and 
steadiness which is calculated to appeal to the 
conservative mind. He was clear and forth- 
right, employing a style both in writing and 
speaking which was pure, simple and Anglicized 
as one of his political opponents was quick to 
notice. His gifts and opinions brought him, 
while still in his twenties, to the favourable 
notice of Pitt, and it was found possible to 
divert in his direction highly-marked briefs to 
appear for the Crown in the prosecutions of 
Paine and Horne Tooke—the latter one of the 
most discreditable and hysterical trials in 
English history. In the course of it a witness 
made an interesting refinement on the definition 
of a fellow-traveller ; he said that Tooke might 
travel in the same coach to Windsor with 
potential regicides, but would be certain to 
step off at Hounslow. 

These harsh legal activities did not make 
Perceval an acceptable figure in the eyes of the 
Whig Opposition when he entered the House 
of Commons for Northampton in 1796. But 
his competence brought him at once to the 
front rank in Parliament, while he was able to 
continue a very lucrative practice at the Bar. 
Becoming Solicitor-General under Addington 
in 1801, he was successfully able to resist the 
knighthood, which is obligatory for holders of 
that office, on the ground that he was the son 
of a nobleman. Later he was appointed 
Attorney-General and while holding this office 
he appeared for the Crown in the prosecution 
of Cobbett for libelling the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Lord Hardwicke, whose head 
(according to Cobbett) was constructed of 
timber. Unpalatable as were these and other 
legal activities of Perceval to the Opposition, 
they had to recognize that in debate he was the 


only support of the Addington Ministry. 
Brougham—his oldest friend but staunchest 
political enemy—was amazed at the way in 
which he stood up to the combined attacks of 
Pitt and Fox. He continued as Attorney- 
General under Pitt but resigned on his old 
chief’s death and took no place in the “ Govern- 
ment of All The Talents.” On the fall of that 
Government over the Roman Catholic issue, 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
the Duke of Portland in an administration 
pledged to obstruct any step away from 
political or religious darkness. The Duke of 
Portland was an interesting Prime Minister : in 
the closing months of his premiership he could 
transact no business, read nothing and endure 
no conversation. When he was not in severe 
pain, he was fast asleep. With such a chief, the 
opportunities for his lieutenants were ample, 
and Perceval gained great authority. He was, 
indeed, the obvious successor, and became 
Prime Minister in the autumn of 1809. 

His Cabinet was miserably weak. Both 
Canning and Castlereagh, who had each some 
claims to the leadership, resigned and such 
strength as the Government had lay in the 
Lords. Yet Spencer Perceval survived. He 
carried through with a high hand (though he 
was then still Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
the disgraceful proceedings in the House of 
Commons over Mrs. Clarke and the Duke of 
York, he supported the war in the Peninsula, 
he strangled the Frenchman’s trade with Orders 
in Council, and all the time his Government 
was poised on the trembling balance of King 
George III’s sanity. But when that sovereign 
became finally insane, Perceval was, after all, 
retained in office by the Regent. Students of the 
Diary of that eager placeman, Creevy, will 
remember his horror when, strolling past 
Perceval’s house, he sniffed the preparations 
for a vast banquet, realized that the Regent 
was to be a guest and knew that the Whig 
hopes of office were dashed for years. The com- 
plicated and long-drawn-out negotiations be- 
tween the Prince and the Whig leaders, which 
belong to the history of the Regent rather than 
to that of Perceval, need not be discussed here ; 
but the Prince undoubtedly felt that Perceval 
was not an altogether unworthy choice, and 
that a change of government would possibly 
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Fohn, Bull contemplating a statue of Portland stone, 1807 
In that year the Duke of Portland became Prime Minister for the second time 


have been disastrous to the prosecution of the 
war. 

In 1812, with the question of royal favour 
satisfactorily settled and with the admission 
of Castlereagh to the Cabinet as Foreign Secre- 
tary, Perceval seemed to have reached less- 
troubled waters. But on May 12 of that year, 
he was killed in the lobby by Bellingham’s pis- 
tol—probably the most dramatic, though not 
the most publicized, of parliamentary occa- 
sions. The noise of the disturbance reached 
the placid reaches of the House of Lords and 
was received in characteristic style, one peer 
turning to his neighbour and saying, “‘ There’s 
that wretched madman who thinks he’s the 
Duke of Norfolk.” When the truth became 
known, most of the peers turned a ghastly 
hue, overwhelmed with horror; and one, 
aptly recalling his Shakespeare, asked, “‘ Look 
I so pale, Lord Dorset, as the rest ? ” 

Yet the shot and cry which rang through 
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the lobby of the House of Commons were no 
prelude to revolution: they were more pre- 
cisely the outcome of the inscrutable tyranny 
of Russia. Bellingham was an English trader 
with Russia, and on visiting the country he 
was immediately clapped into prison for two 
years for no accountable reason. Rather oddly, 
he decided that the English authorities were to 
blame for his treatment, and it is supposed that 
he really intended to kill the member of 
Parliament for Staffordshire, who had been 
ambassador at St. Petersburg. Thus, a few 
months before he was 50, Perceval died, and 
it is curious to speculate what would have been 
his standing in history had he lived to lead the 
country through the triumph of Waterloo and 
into the difficult years of peace beyond. As it 
is he must stand or fall for posterity by his 
achievements during the decade in which he 
held high office. 

Spencer Perceval was a Conservative, with 
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all the merits and all the limitations which are . 
the requisite of sincere adherents to that vi 
cause. There is to-day a popular and respected Ww: 
school of historical writers—drawing much of of 
their inspiration from that select but quarrel- ay 
some academy off the High Street at Oxford— in 
which seeks to enlarge the merits of Conserva- to 
tive politicians and to magnify their private n 
virtues into public ones. Such also was the 
fashion in real life in the 1920’s and 1930’s. th 
Of Perceval’s amiability in private life there Is 





can be no doubt. He was happily married, and 
his wife presented him with six sons and six | 
daughters. The maintenance of this hungry , 
tribe of sturdy children is the explanation of 
one of the difficulties by which he was en- 
cumbered. He was earning {£5,000 a year at 
the Bar, and it was essential for him to have 
lucrative posts in the Government when he 
had to give up practice at the Bar. In order to | 
Si cnenien of te Teustees af thn Gettie Wanseun feed the ravenous Percevals it was seriously 
Fohn Bellingham on trial, May 15th, 1812, proposed in Parliament that he should be 
by Denis Dighton appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
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aster for life. Even the easy-going temper of 
he pre-Reformed House of Commons could 
not approve of this, and it was agreed that he 
hould hold it “‘ during pleasure.” But there 
vas something in the reason which made 
‘erceval want money that strongly appealed to 
n Englishman’s sense of respectability. The 
ountry felt safe in the hands of this pater- 
amilias in much the same way that it felt safe a 
century later with a Prime Minister who en- 
oyed scratching the backs of his pigs in 
Worcestershire. Yet this is perhaps the greatest 
humbug of politics and it was clearly revealed 
n all its absurdity in one of Peter Plymley’s 
Letters written by Sydney Smith: “I say, I 
fear he will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line 
if policy destructive to the true interest of his 
country : and then you tell me he is faithful 
to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the Master 
Percevals. These are, undoubtedly, the first 
qualifications to be looked to in a time of the 
most serious public danger ; but somehow or 
another (if public and private virtues must 
always be incompatible) I should prefer that 
he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood 
and Cockell [a pair of reactionary lawyers], 
owed for the veal of the preceding years, 
whipped his boys and saved his country.” 
One other of Spencer Perceval’s private 
virtues certainly deserves to be stressed. He 
was a devout and faithful son of the Church 
of England and having regard to the crumpled 
appearance of many a modern Cabinet, viewed 
in this particular light, we should be wrong not 
to pay respect to Perceval’s opinions. He was 
not only a regular worshipper in church, but 
a careful student of the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament—almost a species of British 
Israelite who attempted to interpret the 
-haracter of Bonaparte in the light of some of the 
more obscure passages in the Book of Daniel. 
lt was yet customary in those happy times 
for the House of Commons to attend church 
n January 30—as a sign of contrition for the 
>xecution of King Charles I. On leaving one 
of these memorial services Perceval was heard to 
observe that “the attendance is discreditably 
hin.” His churchmanship encouraged him, as 
hancellor of the Exchequer, to introduce a 
Curates’ Salary Bili—an effort to level some 
of the anomalies between beneficed and un- 
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beneficed clergy. Although Sydney Smith 
dismissed the bill as an effort to make curates 
“convex and rosy” and to give them “a 
pseudo-rectorial appearance,” the measure 
was certainly designed to remedy a serious 
abuse in the Church. Holding those views, 
Perceval’s hostility to any concession to the 
Roman Church (which naturally endeared him 
to King George III) becomes an _ under- 
standable and even respectable point of view. 
It was on this issue of concessions to the Roman 
Catholics that the Ministry of All the Talents 
fell, and it is an interesting reminder of the 
way in which the King could still be used in 
party politics that in his address to his con- 
stituents in Northampton, Perceval wrote : 
“< Though it is a peculiarly sacred duty 1n His 
Majesty to defend the established religion of his 
kingdom from all approach of danger, yet it 
must, I am persuaded, be felt by you to be the 
common duty and interest of us all.” This use 
of King and Church as a political rallying cry 
caused great offence to the opponents of the 
Tories, and Sydney Smith expressed their 
general feeling when he said that the evil 
consequences of the strong religious principles 
of the English was that “‘ any villain who will 
bawl out ‘ The Church is in danger!’ may get 
a place and a good pension: and any ad- 
ministration who will do the same thing may 
bring a set of men into power who, at a moment 
of stationary and passive piety, would be 
hooted by the very boys in the street.” 

To Spencer Perceval’s reputation posterity 
has not been kind. The gravest charge made 
against him is that he was half-hearted in his 
support of Wellington in the Peninsula—a 
charge brought with great force in that striking 
book (to which many of us refer but which few 
of us have read), Napier’s History of the War 
in the Peninsula. The curious should certainly 
look at Napier’s strictures on Perceval and at 
the reply by the statesman’s son Dudley 
Montagu Perceval. The typically generous 
judgment of Wellington, in old age, to the 
Diarist Greville hardly disposes of the matter. 

With characteristic tartness Disraeli summed 
up in Sybil the politics of England after the 
death of Pitt as “a history of great events and 
little men.”” He was, of course, partly influenced 
to this point of view by the fact that Perceval 














excluded Canning for whom Disraeli had that 
kind of heady affection which has inspired 
many academic historians in our own day. Of 
Perceval, Canning wrote to an intimate, “ his 
conduct has been such as appears to my mind 
irreconcilable with any principle of good faith, 


public or private.’ And politicians who, 
whether by fair means or foul (as political 
history in the past 30 years has shown) occupy 
high place at the expense of men of genius and 
brilliance are bcund to be severely handled by 
posterity. A celebrated Victorian ambassador 
wrote, ““ Mr. Perceval’s mediocrity, indeed, was 
repulsive to men of comprehensive views ; but, 
on the other hand, it was peculiarly attractive 
to men of narrow-minded prejudices.” And 
Landor had the same point in mind when he 
made Perceval say in one of the Imaginary 
Conversations, ““ Whenever we doubt whether 
a thing may be done, let us resolve that it 
may not.” 

Against these and countless other unfavour- 
able judgments at the hands of his contem- 
poraries must be placed his competence and 
imperturbability as leader of the House of 
Commons. An intimate friend of his said that 
if he had not been bred a lawyer he would 
probably have risen to the character of a great 
man. It is curious how strong were the 
prejudices against the law; Lord Aberdeen, 
the nineteenth-century Foreign Secretary, re- 
marks that he was not sure of Perceval’s 
honesty for he had been a lawyer. But if his 
training caused uncertainty about his intentions, 
it was an enormous help to him as a manager 
of the House of Commons and as a debater. 
Grattan summed him up when he said, “‘ He 
is not a ship-of-the-line, but he carries many 
guns, is tight built, and is out in all weathers.” 
It would be impossible to argue, however, that 
Perceval was a great leader. He was rather 
spokesman in the House of Commons for the 
somewhat incoherent Tory majority and for the 
weighty reactionary noblemen who ruled their 





























respective spheres of Government as equals 
with him. Mr. Gladstone expressed this very 
clearly in a conversation he had with Peel jus: 
after the latter fell from power; he said to 
Peel, meaning that he had controlled all the 
departments of his Government, “ You have 
been prime minister in a sense in which n 
other man has been it since Mr. Pitt’s time, 
and he added, “ Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpooi 
and Lord Melbourne were not prime minister 
in this sense.” Certainly Perceval was not. 
And when all is said and done, the reputation 
of any politician must stand or fall by the 
measures which he sponsors. Whether Perceval 
was full-blooded or faint-hearted over the 
Peninsular war is of far less consequence than 
the Orders in Council for which he was cer 
tainly responsible. These orders caused 
measureless suffering among the industrial 
population of England and were of doubtful 
efficacy as a weapon against Napoleon. In 
commenting on this policy while he was still a 
member of the House of Commons, Lord Grey 
compared Perceval with the monkeys who, 
in return for the stones which Sindbad threw 
at them, pelted him with the coco-nuts which 
he wanted but could not reach. Dispassionately 
surveying Perceval’s rigid policy and recalling 
the exultation with which the news of his 
death was received in the North of England, 
some would feel that his murder was not un- 
merciful. There are massive crimes against 
humanity, which are not covered up by 
cheering majorities or by competence in debate. 
With these Perceval can fairly be charged and 
they justify the comment on his death made by 


the most magnanimous and broadminded of 


his opponents—Lord Holland—‘“ Nothing but 
a dread that my words may be distorted into an 
attempt to palliate an atrocious crime make 
me hesitate in pronouncing his death (as in 
my conscience I think it) a very fortunate 
event for the glory, happiness and independenc 
of my country.” 
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The Armstrongs and | 
the Border, 1585-1603 


Eskdale. On the right, 


By J. J. BELL an Armstrong “ peel” 














N THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, of all the peace with England and to the impending 
Scottish clans in the Dumfriesshire dales of | union of the English and Scottish crowns ; 
Liddel, Esk, Ewes, Wauchope and Tarras for peace and a strong government would 
1€ most numerous and celebrated were the threaten their chief means of livelihood, and. 
rmstrongs. Since they lived very largely at | were such a union of the crowns to take place, 
ie expense of their English neighbours whom the two realms would combine against the 
1ey plundered and intimidated, from 1585 Border raiders. Therefore, during the last 
nwards they were naturally opposed both to fifteen years of the century, the Armstrongs’ 
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constant policy was to “shake loose the 
Border,” that they might continue to exist 
by despoiling a separate English kingdom. 
But, notwithstanding their hatred of England, 
they cannot be regarded as early Scottish 


nationalists. It was to themselves alone 
that they owed allegiance ; and they openly 
declared that they had no intention of obeying 
the commands of the Stuart monarchs, but 
meant to remain independent of any form of 
royal authority. Moreover, they plundered 
their countrymen too, riding with “ loose 
reins”? in Ettrick Forest, Tweeddale and 
Lauderdale and in the King’s park of Stirling, 
or terrorizing the Edinburgh shopkeepers, and 
were as eager to steal King James’s horses about 
Falkland Palace as they were to drive off the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s cattle during the hours of 
Divine Service. The disorder that prevailed 
in the Highlands was tranquillity compared to 
the Armstrongs’ Lowland licence. 

Autumn was their favourite raiding time. 
Till September from April or the beginning of 
May, when the grass was springing again, they 
pastured their sheep and cattle on the uplands, 
where their young men and girls lived in flimsy 
shielings, tending cows, sheep, calves and 
lambs, while the English borderers were 
similarly occupied. Then from October on- 
wards, once beasts were well fed and able to 
travel, and horses after harvest had been 
strengthened on the “hard meat” of oats, 
the Armstrongs climbed into their saddles and 
raided English byres, sheepfolds and horse- 
steadings with such persistence and success 
that the embittered English remarked that if 
their corn stacks had had feet they too would 
have been carried off. The English counter- 
raided, but with less result ; the Armstrongs’ 
imports far exceeded such exports as the 
English wrung from them in retaliation. During 
their raids into English territory, the 
Armstrongs did their best to make pursuit 
impossible by killing or driving off horses and 
sleuth hounds. So formidable was the reign 
of terror they and their friends established that, 
if one of them was killed, it was regarded by 
Englishmen as “an onhapy acsedent,” and 
long faces were pulled south of the Border, 
for the Armstrongs were apt “ to make bloody 
vows of deep revenge.” Large numbers of 


Englishmen were kidnapped and held to 
ransom. Some captives were killed in cold 
blood to ensure that the relations of the 
survivors anxiously set about raising ransoms 
which would reduce them to beggary. There 
were times when Englishmen were placed in a 
sitting position on the fires of their own hearths 
to make them disclose where they had hidden 
their cash, and when women were assaulted 
and beaten in their husbands’ absence. Des- 
perate Englishmen took to paying blackmail ; 
and there was an accountant in Canonbie, on 
the north side of Liddel, who collected and 
handed on the money. 

Before the time of Mary Stuart, for centuries 
there had been Armstrongs in the dales of the 
west march of Scotland ; but the period of 
their greatest power and violence was from 
about 1542 to 1603. After the battle of Solway 
Moss in the former year, when the power of 
the Scottish Crown was at its lowest, they 
pulled down many churches, and with the 
stones built themselves fortified homes, called 
peels—structures specially designed to suit 
the Armstrong way of life. Not all of these 
peels were lofty towers like that which still 
stands, as an empty shell, at the Hollows in 
Eskdale, or like the fortalice of Langholm, the 
ruins of which can be seen on the Castleholm, 
where Esk and Ewes join. Many of them were 
merely thick-walled farm houses, the ground 
floors of which served as store-rooms or stables, 
where valuable horses could be kept with some 
degree of safety. The ground floor had a vault 
of stone ; and, above it, on the first floor, the 
family lived, usually reaching their quarters 
by an external stone staircase. At the top of 
the stair was a stout wooden door, and behind 
it an iron grille which could be quickly dropped 
into position. Some of the towers had internal 
stairways. Round the towers and fortified farm 
houses were built peels, or palisades—the name 
** peel” has passed to the towers and houses 
themselves — into which, when raiders 
approached, the cattle could be driven. About 
the peels hung bands of young men, who being 
“‘ beggarly and rascal were ever apt for faction 
and tumult when occasion served, hoping to 
get somewhat when they could fish in troubled 
waters.” To keep waters troubled was thus 
the Armstrongs’ aim ; and not even the exist- 
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The Armstrong Country 


ice of a small standing force of professional § furniture, doors and roofs had been burned by 


oldiers, maintained by the English, served to _ their exasperated opponents, the Armstrongs 


uiet them. North of the Border the coast of returned from their fastnesses and made good 
ich a permanently embodied force was far the damage. The most important and extensive 
‘yond King James’s means. of their places of refuge was Tarras Moor, 

When armies were on the move, towers and which, until 1601, no hostile force ever suc- 
rm houses were abandoned, for they were ceeded in penetrating ; when the moor was 
1t defensible against royal forces. Not even finally netted in that year the Armstrongs began 
oubling to lock their doors, which were left to recognize that the days of their freedom were 
) swing in the wind, men, women and children drawing to a close. To-day it is as lonely as a 
rove all their beasts into hiding in the hillsand desert. As he surveys the moor from the top 
\orasses, where no army could follow. When of Whita Hill above Langholm, the visitor sees 
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nothing but a rolling expanse of heather, the 
cleuchs of the big and little Tarras burns, and 
the sinister bare towering pinnacle of Tinnis 
Hill (1,326eet), once molten lava in a volcano’s 
bottle neck. Its dribbling screes glisten when 
sunshine follows rain. To us the moor seems 
uninhabitable ; but it was by no means un- 
inhabited during the Armstrongs’ heyday. 
Then it abounded in pasture and fuel ; there 
was much less heather and a great deal more 
grass ; birch, alder, oak, rowan, hazel and 
thorn flourished. In the sixteenth century, 
fugitives who sought the recesses of the moor 
would entice their foes, says John Leslie, the 
Catholic bishop of Ross under Queen Mary, 
“into certain difficult mires, which albeit 
they be like green meadows above and like fast 
earth underneath, yet when a man enters, they 
shall gape wide and swallow him up in a manner 
to the depths.” To Armstrongs, who knew 
where to find solid ground, the moor till 1601 
was a perfect refuge. To-day peat has spread 
firmly over many of its quagmires and been 
covered with heather ; and small timber grows 
now only by the banks of the big and little 
Tarras burns, where its roots hold the banks 
together in time of flood. So long as James’s 
weakness was not supported by English might, 
freedom, in the Armstrong sense of the word, 
continued to flourish amid the protecting wilds 
of Tarras. 

About Armstrong doings in their own 
independent “ neuk” of the realm, records, 
such as those of the Scottish Privy Council, 
preserve a Northern reticence. More can be 
learned from the short despatches carried by 
postmen on horseback from Carlisle to Queen 
Elizabeth and her ministers in Whitehall. 
These tell us the names of the principal raiders 
and of their homes. About 1583 there were Sim 
Armstrong, Laird of Mangerton, Lancie Arm- 
strong, Laird of Whithaugh—both of whose 
peels stood in Liddesdale—Christie Armstrong, 
the Goodman or tenant of the fortalice of 
Langholm, and False Hector Armstrong of 
Harelaw. There was also a particularly active 
set of Armstrong brothers, descended from a 
grandfather called Ill Will Armstrong, about 
whom nothing is known. His grandsons were 
Herbert Armstrong of Woodhouselees, a peel 
that stood on the right bank of Esk opposite 
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Liddel Moat, Kinmont Willie Armstrong of 
Morton Rig, a tower on the right bank of Esk 
where that stream separates England from 
Scotland, and Rynion Armstrong of Auchen- 
badrig, now called Solway Bank, a house on the 
upper waters of the Pingle burn. Ill Will’s 
descendants were a hard-bitten cantankerous 
crowd, always mounted on the best horse- 
flesh that they could find in England. For sheer 
cruelty and  bloody-mindedness, Rynion 
Armstrong and his sons have never been sur- 
passed in the annals of the Border. It was they 
who led the last desperate effort of the Arm- 
strongs to stir up war and hatred between the 
realms, to prevent the union of the crowns and 
to preserve their independence in their own 
part of Scotland. With the aid of English 
records, fairly accurate genealogical trees can 
be drawn up of the separate families of the 
Armstrong clan ; but it is impossible now to 
ascertain precisely how the families were related. 
The Mangerton, Langholm and Whithaugh 
stocks had had a common ancestor at Manger- 
ton in the early years of the sixteenth century ; 
but no one can now establish their exact degree 
of kinship to Ill Will Armstrong of Auchen- 
badrig and to his lawless grandsons. Family ties 
certainly existed between all the main families ; 
but what held them and the innumerable 
smaller families together was not so much their 
common blood as a very lively appreciation 
of their common interests. They liked best 
a state of affairs in which relations were em- 
bittered and strained rather than actively 
hostile ; for then the Scottish government and 
its officials were willing to wink at the constant 
raids of the autumn months, and no large 
regular forces were campaigning on Armstrong 
territories. But, towards the end of the six- 
teenth century, when the projected union of 
the crowns threatened their existence, they 
did not shrink from open warfare. While 
young James grew to manhood and began to 
entertain well-founded hopes of the glorious 
future which lay before him as ruler of Great 
Britain, he had to submit to repeated insults 
at the hands of the Armstrongs and their allies ; 
for his hopes were balanced by their fears. 
While he worked for amity with England and 
peaceful accession to the English throne, the 
Armstrongs worked for separation. The closer 
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the Union came, the more reckless grew the 
Armstrongs’ violence. As barbarism increased 
in the Scottish dales, the English west march 
suffered the extremes of misery. 

In 1588, a moment of crisis both for England 
and for Scotland, the Armstrongs, anticipating 
a landing of Scottish troops on the Solway 
shore, joined with the Catholic John, Lord 
Maxwell, of Annan and Dumfries, in preparing 
at Langholm and elsewhere~a fortified and 
munitioned base, from which the Spanish 
troops of the Armada might overrun Scotland. 
[hey hoped, apparently, to dispose of James, 
hand over Scotland to Spanish rule and thus 
reap the benefits of a state of prolonged enmity 
with Protestant England. Whatever hopes were 
entertained by Philip II of Spain of conquering 
Scotland and England and of restoring the old 
faith in both kingdoms, Armstrong and Max- 
well policy seems to have been to allow the 
Spaniards to conquer Scotland only, thereby 
overthrowing the pro-English faction which 
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surrounded James ; for the idea of a successful 
Spanish invasion of England also, and the 
union of the two realms under Philip’s authority, 
they can have had no liking. From 1588 to 
1596 Maxwell and the Armstrongs aimed at a 
Spanish triumph in Scotland alone. The 
Spaniards were to crown James’s baby son 
Henry, restore the Roman faith—not that 
Armstrongs were devout Catholics—and so 
divorce the kingdoms for ever and perpetuate a 
frontier across which the clansmen could re- 
stock their byres and sheep-folds. With this 
end in view, they played a large part in all the 
wild manceuvres by which Francis Hepburn, 
Earl of Bothwell, did his best to shake James’s 
throne, to seize his person, to cut him off from 
English influence and to bind him to the power 
of Spain. 

When Bothwell had shot his bolt and failed, 
the Armstrongs adopted different tactics. On 
the wet night of Monday-Tuesday, April 12th- 
13th, 1596, they indulged in a piece of supreme 
impudence and committed an act of war against 
Elizabeth. The great chieftain, Kinmont Willie 
Armstrong of Morton Rig, had been seized by 
English troopers, as he was riding quietly home 
through Canonbie on the Scottish side of 
Liddel, and had been thrown into Carlisle 
castle. Selecting Walter Scott of Buccleuch as 
their leader, the Armstrongs and their allies, 
the Bells and Irvines, laid their plans for 
Kinmont’s release under cover of a race meeting 
on the Castle Holm at Langholm. A family 
party, including young John Armstrong of 
Langholm, Sim Armstrong, Laird of Manger- 
ton, Sim Armstrong, Laird of Whithaugh, 
John Armstrong of the Hollows, the sons of 
Herbert Armstrong of Woodhouselees—Kin- 
mont’s brother—and Will Bell—Redcloak— 
then forced an entry into Carlisle castle by using 
crowbars against the wall near a postern gate, 
and succeeded in releasing Kinmont. This 
“loosing” of Kinmont and “ breaking” of 
the royal castle of Carlisle were regarded by 
Elizabeth as an “ outrageous fact.” No doubt 
the Armstrongs hoped that it would be followed 
by war between the realms, or at any rate by 
serious estrangement. They argued that the 
King should have been pleased at the release 
of one of his subjects. Elizabeth, however, 
though justifiably indignant that James, whose 














hands she had strengthened with a pension of 
£5,000 a year, “should remunerate with so 


hard measure,” kept her head and held 
firm to her policy of “ melioration ” or, as we 
should say, appeasement. Blow for blow was 
never her way with Scotland. To retaliate by 
sending an English army against the Arm- 
strongs would have played into their hands, 
and raised such an angry mood in both realms 
that James’s succession to the English throne 
might have been endangered. The ancient 
antipathy between English and Scots might 
have produced a declaration of war ; and the 
Spaniards would certainly have seized the 
chance to attempt once again the intervention 
that had failed in 1588. 

Elizabeth, nevertheless, had to do something 
to secure peace on the Border. Instead of 
breaking off relations with James, she en- 
deavoured to support his authority ; and, at 
the end of 1596, each monarch chose four 
commissioners, whose job it was—one of them 
called it “‘ The Rolling of Sciciphus His Stone ” 
—to assess the damages done by raiders of both 
kingdoms between 1586 and 1596. The totals 
reached were colossal ; for, during that period, 
the Armstrongs and their friends had carried 
off, or destroyed, English property in Cumber- 
land to the value of £54,000 ; while the raiders 
from the English county had retaliated with a 
mere {£10,000 worth of damage. Each side 
gave pledges, or hostages, for the payment of 
these’ sums ;_ Elizabeth hoped that, when 
these men had been redeemed, most Borderers 
would have recognized that raiding cattle, 
kidnapping men and stealing horses did not 
pay, and consequently would adopt a more 
peaceful way of life. James knew Armstrongs 
and men of their like ; but it is plain that 
Elizabeth had very little understanding of 
them. Clearly, the dales could not find £54,000 
and they made not the slightest effort to do so. 
The most important of their hostages was Sim 
Armstrong of Whithaugh, son and heir of the 
Laird of that peel. While lying as a prisoner 
in the castle at York, he perceived that he 
could get home again only by escape. He made 
two attempts ; during the first he broke a leg, 
but at the second he was successful ; and in 
October 1600 he reached home, resolved to 
lead an outlaw life on ground that he knew and 


proclaiming that “all honest men would ru 
his home coming.” Determined at any cos’ 
to break James’s and Elizabeth’s plan for dis 
ciplining the Border, he let it be known tha 
he would welcome all outlaws who joined him 
and that he cared not what the monarchs migh 
do. 

Sim arrived in Liddesdale at a crucial time 
when other Armstrongs had formed simila 
intentions. In September 1599, James had sen 
Sir John Carmichael, a lover of England anc 
of the King’s pro-English policy, to enforc 
law and order in Dumfriesshire. Sir John se 
to work with all his heart to subjugate th« 
Armstrongs ; but those lovers of freedom 
having a strong premonition of their fate 
played the last card in their game of separating 
the two kingdoms. Ill Will Armstrong’s grand- 
son, Rynion of Auchenbadrig, and Rynion’s 
son, Thomas, were chosen to strike the first 
blow. They and sixteen others lay in wait for 
Carmichael as he was riding on June 16th, 
16c0, to take up his residence in the Armstrong 
castle of Langhvlm. Sir John was shot down. 
and his body stripped of all its valuables. 

This loathsome assassination shows the 
clan’s anxiety. Elizabeth might die at any 
moment ; and it was certain that her ministers 
would then proclaim James King of England. 
The murder was an appeal to every freedom- 


loving Scot to resist King James’s policy of 


building up his strength by union with a 
kingdom that most of them heartily detested. 
In pursuance of the Armstrong plan, Rynion 
and all his sons dashed into Cumberland, 
horsed themselves there and gathered about 
them a band of some 120 or 140 desperate 
followers. They were joined by Armstrongs 
from the Hollows, and by Irvines from Stake- 
heuch. Every English and Scottish desperado 
rejoiced in such a “jubilee for all thieves.” 
Cumberland was raided twice a week. When ai 
rest, Rynion and his gang lay in Tarras Moor 
in Kinmont’s tower, in the fortified house of 
Mumbiehurst above Esk, in Herbert Arm- 
strong’s peel at Woodhouselees, or in the 
homes of equally rapacious Englishmen. Then, 
during October 1600, they were joined by Sim 
Armstrong of Whithaugh, who brought three 
of his brothers with him, and two of his sons. 
Their numbers grew steadily. Three hundred, 
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icluding Bells, Johnstons, Carlyles and Irvines, 
avelled about the English Border, burning 
ouses and barns, carrying off horses, cattle, 
heep, murdering some Englishmen, putting 
thers in chains and “ feeding them like dogs 
nost inhumanly.” On one occasion, they 
alloped across Eden bridge and, having 
hattered the doors of houses in the suburbs, 
errified the burghers of Carlisle into donning 
heir armour and manning the walls. Dis- 
laining concealment, they shouted their con- 
tempt for any counter-measures that the 
inglish might take. The situation became so 
rave that many peaceable Englishmen planned 
o leave their homes, while others were “ letting 
their throats be cut without resistance.” Only 
the boldest dared to ride about their own 
countryside, and then always in large armed 
bands. By the middle of June 1601, the damage 
in Cumberland amounted to over £5,000, 
as Rynion and his gang did their utmost to 
discredit James’s claim and goad England into 
war. 

Elizabeth was patient, in spite of her 
subjects’ sufferings ; and slowly the local forces 
of law and order began to get the upper hand. 
A gentleman of great spirit,"Sir Robert Carey, 
who had served thirteen years before as a 
volunteer in the fleet that had chased the 
Armada up the Channel, with James’s permis- 
sion made plans in June 1601 to sweep Tarras 
Moor. It was the obvious move, for in Tarras 
were all the outlaws’ cattle and their spare 
remounts. The Armstrongs confidently sent 
him word that he was “ like the first puff of a 
haggis, hottest at the first,” and that, when his 
efforts had failed, “they would keep him 
waking next winter.” But he netted Tarras. 
Most of the outlaws “ retired into the thick 
woods and bogs, so that his men dared not 
follow them for fear of losing themselves.” 
Carmichael’s murderers were among those who 

scaped ; but five Armstrongs were caught, 
‘mong whom were two of the sons of Sim 
\rmstrong of Whithaugh. Though the results 
‘f the expedition may seem small, the penetra- 
ion of their stronghold gave the Armstrong clan 
1 shock from which it never recovered. King 
james himself could do little. He came to Lang- 
10lm and Dumfries with armies, and, having 
ranged few poor thieves, went home ; the 
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richer, more powerful outlaws were always 
beyond his reach ; even if he had caught one 
or two, he would never have dared to hang 
them. But the Armstrongs were fighting a 
losing game. When Elizabeth died in the early 
morning of March 24th, 1603, and when on 
March 31st James was proclaimed King of 
England, Scotland, France and Ireland at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, the ruler of rather fewer 
than a million disorderly and half-starved Scots 
was quietly accepted by five millions of dis- 
ciplined and well-fed Englishmen. 

For the first time, James had ample funds 
to maintain a standing Border garrison of pro- 
fessional soldiers, with which he proposed to 
* settle the marches of Scotland under a perfect 
obedience.” So there was a prodigious deal 
of hanging for the next few years. Englishmen 
were horrified when they heard that the 
Scottish commander “ made no bones to kill 
such fugitives or felons as made resistance ” to 
arrest ; and even Scots were shocked by the 
ruthlessness with which James now punished 
the free ways he had once been forced to tolerate. 

The effects were quickly visible. The idle 
hangers-on about Armstrong peels, who “ had 
no sufficient trade to maintain themselves,” 
departed from their old haunts in great 
numbers, some under assumed names to serve 
in the “ inward ” parts of Scotland, and many 
through London—where they caused some 
annoyance at the Court and in the streets—to 
seek employment in continental armies, “ in 
the hope of practising their habit ” there more 
freely than was now possible at home. Soon 
James could boast that he ruled Scotland more 
powerfully with a pen from London than he had 
done in earlier days by force. He was no 
missionary ; he did not expect a moral re- 
generation among Armstrongs; he did not 
hope that, after they had “ felt the sweetness, 
wealth and quietness, which grow out of peace, 
they would find it very acceptable unto them.” 
Having no illusions of the kind, he hanged, 
murdered and drove them into exile. But the 
old spirit of the dales lived for another hundred 
years. As late as 1707, they were arming and 
drilling in order to separate Scotland from 
England, if ever a Hanoverian monarch should 
succeed a Stuart. The lure of loose reins died 
slowly. 














The Pharisees 
and Jesus 


Robert Graves working from Greek and Latin 
sources, and fFoshua Podro working from 
Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac sources, have 
completed a detailed restoration of the original 
Nazarene Gospel which Messrs. Cassell will 
publish later this year. 

They argue that in Matthew XXIII, 2, 
Fesus was enjoining his disciples to strict observ- 
ance of the Pharisaic Oral Law ; that, in the 
first century, this Law forbade the commitment 
to writing of individual commentaries on the 
written Law and the Prophets; that conse- 
quently the Greek Logia (written collections of 
Fesus’s sayings) and the four Gospels based on 
them are piracies and polemical distortions, by 
Paulines, Gnostics and others, of the single 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


HE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES appear in the 

Gospels as Jesus’s murderous opponents 

and the chief objects of his scorn, yet he 
seems never to have questioned their authority 
on any point of Law, ritual or morality, and 
probably even belonged to their society, though 
a left-wing extremist. The account of his con- 
flict with them is largely a manipulation, by 
Greek editors, of the earlier Aramaic tradition : 
how he fell foul of the Sadducees and Herodians 
who were collaborating with the Roman forces 
of occupation. There had been bitter quarrels, 
even before the Jewish Wars, between the 
Gentile Christian Churches controlled by the 
Paulines and Gnostics, and the original 
Nazarene Church controlled by James, “ the 
brother of Our Lord” ; for the Nazarenes, 
unlike the Gentiles, continued to recognize 
the authority of the Pharisaic Great Sanhedrin, 


authentic oral tradition in Aramaic taught by 
the original Apostles at Ferusalem and carefully 
memorized by their catechumens; finally, 
that all the surviving external and internal 
evidence of the process of Gospel-making supports 
this view. 

It is asking much of Christian readers, how- 
ever well balanced in their historical judgment, 
to believe that ecclesiastical differences between 
the original Fewish church and the Greek 
churches of the Diaspora can have given the 
Pharisees so wholly undeserved a notoriety as 
Fesus’s enemies and murderers or so completely 
misrepresented his attitude to them. But the 
authors make out a strong case for the Pharisees’ 


defence. 


AND JOSHUA PODRO 


the fountain head of orthodox Jewish doctrine, 
which controlled the world-wide synagogue 
system. After the second unsuccessful effort 
of the Jews, in A.D. 132, to regain their lost 
liberty, Judaism came under the Imperial ban, 
and the Gentile Christians—who, on Paul’s 
advice, had long paid allegiance to Rome—did 
all they could to prove that their faith had 
nothing in common with Judaism, alleging that 
Jesus had annulled the Mosaic Law and had 
been put to death not by the Romans and 
Herodians but by the Great Sanhedrin itself. 
This was patently untrue. In Matthew v. 
18 Jesus asserts that Heaven and Earth will 
sooner pass away than one jot or tittle of the 
Mosaic Law ; and there are a hundred-and-one 
reasons for rejecting the view that the Court 
which condemned him was the Great San- 
hedrin—which, for instance, could not be 














onvened on the day before a Sabbath or a 
ligh Feast ; had no power to crucify ; and was 
ound by strict rules of evidence which were 
,0t observed in the Gospel account of the trial. 

Jesus’s reproof of a few provincial Pharisees 
vho failed to live up to their pretensions has 
een twisted into a denunciation of the entire 
Society ; and “ Pharisees” substituted for 
‘ Sadducees ” in several texts where he con- 
iemns the Temple Priesthood as rapacious and 
spiritually blind. Thus the word “ Pharisee,” 
vhich originally meant “a separated one ”— 
] 1 person who dedicated himself to a life of 
eligious purity—has acquired its present 
meaning of “pompous and malicious hypo- 
. crite.” However, the Greek editing has not 
, been thorough. It was the Pauline view that 
” Jesus had annulled the whole Law ; and by 
° omitting the word “only” Jesus has been 
é made to say that “it is not [only] that which 
goeth into a man that defileth a man” 
Matthew xv. 11). Yet according to Matthew 
v. 17, he declared that he had come neither 
to augment nor diminish the Law, which was 
most explicit about defilement by the eating of 
“unclean ” foods ; and, according to Matthew 
xxii. 2, that : “ The scribes and Pharisees sit 
in Moses’s seat. All therefore that they bid you 
observe, that observe and do.” Jesus here 
follows the teaching of the Pharisaic Mishnah, 
which begins (Aboth i. 1): “‘ Moses received 
the Law at Sinai and delivered it to Joshua, and 
Joshua to the elders, and the elders to the 
prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
Great Assembly ” ; and then lists the sages 
through whom the Law reached Hillel, who 
was President of the Great Sanhedrin in Jesus’s 
childhood. Indeed, Jesus is so meticulous in 
his observance of the Law that he recommends 
the tithing of crops that were, in fact, exempt 
Matthew xxiti. 23) and forbids his disciples 
io go more than a Sabbath Day’s journey even 
| if fleeing from a flood, or a rain of fire (Matthew 

¢x1V. 20). 

} Josephus’s testimonial to the Pharisees is 
1 relevant here : an unsolicited one, because when 
ie wrote it he had long broken with them and 
one over to the Romans (Antiquities xviii. 1, 3): 





: “* They live simply and despise delicacies of 
diet, following the conduct of reason and observ- 
ing its prescriptions since they think that they 
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ought to strive earnestly to reconcile theory with 


practice. They also venerate their elders, never 
daring to reject any of their innovations. Though 
they regard destiny as ruling everything, they do 
not deny free will in men, their notion being that 
it has pleased God to make an arrangement by 
which His will is done but man is allowed to 
choose between virtue and vice. They also believe 
that souls have immortal vigour in them, and that 
in the underworld there will be punishments and 
rewards according to their deserts : the evil are 
to be detained in an everlasting prison, the 
righteous will be revived and live again. These 
doctrines give them a great hold over the people, 
who obey all their rules for divine worship, 
prayers and sacrifices. The cities have given them 
high praise for their entirely virtuous conduct 
and the correspondence between their deeds and 
words.” 

“* Correspondence between their deeds and 
words ” is the key phrase. According to the 
Talmud, however, King Alexander Jannaeus 
had left his widow, Queen Alexandra (75-61 


B.C.), the following warning (Sotah 22b) : 


** Fear neither the Pharisees, nor those of the 
other party (i.e., the Sadducees), but fear the 
painted ones, the feigned Pharisees, whose works 
are like the work of Zimri yet who seek the 
reward of Phineas.” [Phineas the priest trans- 
fixed Zimri and his Midianite wife Cozbi with a 
javelin, for disobeying the law against mixed 
marriages, and was rewarded by God with the 
everlasting priesthood (Numbers xxv. 6-15).] 


When Alexandra succeeded him, she 
awarded the Pharisees supreme control of the 
legislature, and they celebrated their victory by 
burning the Sadducean Book of Edicts and pro- 
claiming the day a half-holiday. Thenceforth 
they never lost their power, despite the 
Herodian usurpation of the Hasmonean throne, 
the annexation of their country by Augustus, 
and the destruction of the Temple. Their 
strength lay in quietism and a stern dis- 
approval of all forms of violence. They framed 
the religious laws of Israel—there was, of 
course, no difference between the secular and 
religious law—and tried all offenders against 
these in the native courts, leaving political 
cases to the Romans and their collaborationists. 

The main doctrinal difference between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees was that the 
Sadducees observed only the written Law of 
Moses and rejected alike the Prophets, the later 
apocalyptic writers, and the Oral Law. This 
implied a rejection of the Pharisaic concept of 
the Messianic Kingdom, and of individual 
salvation. The Sadducees therefore, having no 





fear of punishment in the after-world, did no 
object to collaborating closely with Rome 
their nation, after all, had spent most of it 
existence as tributary to one great power o 
another—Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Syria. Bu: 
the Pharisees, brooding perpetually on salva 
tion and the fiery pit that awaited renegades 
held that the least contact with the Roman 
was a defilement, and would not, for instance 
accept sworn evidence from any Jew who ha 
collected the Imperial taxes. Jesus himsel: 
voices this Pharisaic detestation for the tax 
gatherers and their masters in Matthew xviii 
17. The Romans picked no quarrels with th 
Great Sanhedrin, which they recognized as ; 
convenient institution for the preservation o! 
internal peace, continually threatened by the 
militant nationalists ; but liaison officers be 
tween themselves and the Pharisees had to b« 
found and the Sadducees, headed by the High 
Priesthood, were the only party who could 
supply these. It was the Sadducees’ unpleasant 
task to denounce to the Romans any militant 
movement or outbreak of Messianic fervour 
likely to cause a breach of the peace. 

The Oral Law taught by the Pharisees, and 
approved by Jesus, fell under four categories :* 

(1) Halaka (plural: halakot)—usage, or 
guiding custom. Some of these regulations, 
especially the ceremonial halakot, many of 
them pre-Pentateuchal, were based on tradi- 
tion. Others were derived from the Pentateuch 
by interpretative rules ; since the Mosaic Law 
proved inadequate to the more civilized require 
ments of their day, the Pharisees had set them- 
selves the task of preserving the letter, while 
changing its spirit. Numbers xxxv. 19 and 
Deuteronomy xix. 6, for instance, allowed the 
“avenger of the blood” (goel ha’dam) to 
be the sole judge and executioner of a homicide: 
the Pharisaic law-givers decided that both the 
homicide and the wilful murderer (Deuteronom) 
xix. 11-12) must be tried by a duly constituted 
court of no less than twenty-three qualified 
judges. Thus in Matthew v. 38, Jesus is not 
annulling the Mosaic Law, but expressing hi: 
conformity with the halakot established long 
before his day, by which the old Mosaic rule 


*The categories are systematically formulate< 
by Professor Zeitlin in Jewish Quarterly Reviex 
Vol. xxxix, pp. 21-28. 











of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth ” was modified into one of monetary 
compensation. 

(2) Gezera—a particular enactment, inde- 
pendent both of the Pentateuch and of accepted 
halakot. When the occasion for the gezera 
disappeared, it became a dead letter (Dor Dor 
ve-Dorshov i. 136). During the Maccabean 
struggle, for instance, so as to counteract the 
influence of the rival Temple in Egypt built by 
the ejected High Priest Onias (Antiquities xiit. 
3. 3), and to prevent Jews from emigrating, it 
was decreed that the lands of the heathen were 
in a state of Levitical uncleanness (Shabbath 
14b). This gezera fell into desuetude when the 
Maccabeans had established themselves firmly, 
but was revived by the “‘ Rabbis of the Eighty 
Years, ” those who lived between the building 
and the destruction of Herod’s Temple : that 
is to say, in Jesus’s time. In Matthew x. §, 
therefore, Jesus orders his Apostles not to 
preach in any Gentile or Samaritan city. 

(3) Takkana—an amendment to a Mosaic 
Law that adapted it to new circumstances. The 
takkana was always liberally intended. For 
instance : according to Exodus xxi. 7-10 a 
woman was the property, first of her father, 
and then of her husband. But Simon ben 
Shetah and his fellow-sages of the second 
century B.C. introduced the kethubah which 
ensured widows and divorced women against 
destitution ; a wife thus ceased in practice to 
be her husband’s chattel, because she had 
acquired chattels in her own right. The 
kethubah, though not prescribed by the Law, 
was instituted “‘ for the sake of the daughters 
of Israel” (Kethuboth toa). Similarly, when 
Hillel found that, at the approach of each 
Sabbatical Year which cancelled all debt, 
people refrained from lending freely to one 
another, and thereby transgressed the command 
in Deuteronomy xv. 9, he ordered the prozbul : 
a declaration made before a court of law that a 
particular loan was not subject to the sabbatical 
law of remission (Shebiith x. 3). Jesus men- 
tions a takkana in Matthew xix. 8. ‘ Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives. But...” How- 
ever, his quotation has been amended to con- 
form with Gentile Christian views. 

(4) Syag—a “fence” around the Law, to 


guard it against infringements. For instance : 
a man was forbidden to carry money or pick 
up a lamp on the Sabbath Day, lest he thought- 
lessly either spent the money or lit the lamp. 
Paul’s followers, who sought to demolish the 
garden of the Law, naturally denounced these 
fences. Yet Jesus himself set fences around the 
Commandments: for instance, around the 
Seventh, by equating ocular adultery with 
phallic adultery (Matthew v. 28) ; around the 
Third, by recommending abstention from all 
oaths (Matthew v. 24) ; and around the Sixth 
by taking the official Pharisaic view that a man 
who calls his brother a fool, and thus provokes 
him to anger, is a murderer (Matthew v. 22). 

In Matthew xxiii. § Jesus refers to the pray- 
ing garment, the fringed talith. If it is true 
that the fringes of his own garment were 
touched by a woman whom he met in the street 
(Matthew ix. 20), he must have been a member 
of the society : Pharisees wore the talith at all 
times, others only when they prayed. Like all 
Jews, Jesus will also have worn a philactery on 
his brow and on his left arm (Exodus xitt. 9 
and Canticles viii. 6) ; they both contained the 
shema, the “ Hear O Israel” prayer. Jesus 
accuses the feigned Pharisees of displaying 
exaggeratedly long fringes and prominent 
philacteries ; thus supporting Hillel’s saying 
(Aboth 1. 13) : ““ Whosoever seeks to make a 
name for himself, the same shall lose his name ; 
whosoever crowns himself with the tiara [i.e., 
uses the Law for self-glorification|, the same 
shall perish.” It is similarly laid down in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin 103a and Sotah 42a): 
“‘ Four sorts of men will not be received in the 
Divine Presence : the scoffers, the liars, the 
self-glorifiers and the tale-bearers. ” 

The appearance of what was termed “ the 
plague of the Pharisees,” namely, the feigned 
Pharisees, proves the popular esteem in which 
the teachers or “‘ doctors ” of the Society were 
held. By order of Rabban Gamaliel II, aspirants 
to the doctorate were expected to be “ gold 
within and without—let no disciple who is not 
inwardly as he is outwardly enter the lecture 
Hall ” (Berakoth 28a). The doctors numbered 
some six thousand, and their chief virtues were 
self-denial, simplicity, studiousness and lack of 
worldly ambition; their love for children 
extended even to those of the shunned Ame 














ha’ Aretz, the unclean peasants (see Matthew 
xviii. 6) ; and their meticulous laws of cleanli- 
ness did not prevent them from becoming the 


most democratié party in Israel. By Jesus’s 
time they had successfully disputed the priest- 
hood’s claim to be the sole body qualified to 
intercede with God or enunciate His will, and 
established synagogues in which Jews from all 
classes were allowed to officiate. 

What recommended the Pharisees to the 
common people was that, unlike the priests, 
they had no financial stake in endowed religion. 
They enjoyed neither sacrificial perquisites nor 
incomes from tithes, and admission to their 
lectures was free. Many prominent “ doctors ” 
earned their livelihood by such humble trades 
as cobbling, needle-making, carpentering, job- 
gardening and even grave-digging. Rabbi 
Joshua ben Hannaniah prophesied (Sotah 22b): 
** The ‘ plague of the Pharisees’ will bring about 
the destruction of the world.” The Babylonian 
Talmud (ibid.) and the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Berakoth ix. 5 and 7) divide these feigned 
Pharisees into seven categories. The by-names 
given in the two Talmuds differ somewhat and 
so do the explanations for them ; but the best 
readings are these : 


(1) The “ shoulder Pharisee ’—he who ostenta- 
tiously wears his good deeds on his shoulder. 
(Fer. and Bab.) 


(2) The “ Anon Pharisee ’—he who when asked 





to do an act of kindness, answers : ‘* Anon, 
but first I have a duty to perform.” ( fer.) 


(3) The “ Calculating Pharisee ”—he who says : 
= May my bad actions, which are few, be set 
against my virtues, which are many.” ( Fer.) 


(4) The “ Pestle Pharisee ’—he who walks with 
his head bowed in mock humility, like a 
pestle in a mortar. (Bab.) 


(5) The “ Virtue-collecting Pharisee ”—he who 
asks : *“‘ Does any new virtue still remain 
which I have not yet acquired ? If so, tell me, 
and I will seek it.”’ (Jer. and Bab.) 


(6) The ‘‘ Reward-loving Pharisee ’’—he whose 
mind dwells on rewards only. (Bab.) 


(7) The ‘‘Doom-fearing Pharisee’’—he whothinks 
only how to avoid the tortures of Gehenna 
(Bab.) 


Since it was legitimate to long for the rewards 
of Paradise and to fear the tortures of Hell, 
these last two categories were considered some- 
what virtuous in the Jerusalem Talmud ; 
yet in Jerusalem as well as in Babylon it 
was understood that the true Pharisee served 
God for His own sake (lishmah), without any 
thought of self-interest. Jesus took the sterner 
view : he forbade his disciples to serve God 
either for fear of punishment (Matthew xxiii. 
23) or for hope of reward (Luke xvii. 7-10). 
** Christian morality ” is, in effect, Pharisaic 
morality in all but those Gospel passages 
where Gentile editors have tampered with 
Jesus’s saying for political or doctrinal reasons. 





From Les Peintures de 


a Synagogue de Doura-Europos, by Comte du Mesnii Du Buisson, Pontificio Biblico, Rome 


The Temple at Jerusalem, according to Coins struck between A.D. 132-135 
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One of the decaying stone effigies over the main doorway 


AN ENGLISH PALACE 
with some early designs by Sir John Vanbrugh 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


erived from the writer’s book, The Imagination of Vanbrugh ; to be published shortly by Art and Technics. 


Parkes, having crossed Europe on horse- 

back with a scribbled note from the Duke 
» his Duchess, delivered in London the news 
nat “in a few minutes” set the guns in the 
“ower thundering and the bells in the new 
‘eeples of the City cascading into excitement. 
sy the time the victor of Blenheim disembarked 
t Greenwich, four months later, it was univer- 


[: WAS ON AUGUST 10, 1704, that Colonel 


sally agreed that a reward would have to be 
handsome to be appropriate; but what form 
it should take was much in debate among the 
influential. Some were for a new Square to be 
carved out of London and named after the 
Duke, and this “‘ Marlborough Square ” as we 
should doubtless know it to-day, overlooked 
by a house built for the Duke at the nation’s 
expense, would contain opposing works of 
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sculpture in which the hero and his monarch 
would confront one another on equal terms. 
Perhaps there was a hint in that proposal of 
flattery too great to be wholesome, or to be 
merited by any subject, even by this one. We 
do not know who suggested to the Queen a 
happy solution to the problem ; for she herself 
was not a highly imaginative person. She be- 
stowed on Marlborough the Royal Manor of 
Woodstock, under Act of Parliament, with 
about 15,000 acres of parkland in which she 
proposed to build him a new palace. Marl- 
borough’s gratification was unalloyed. He was 
profoundly ambitious for his name and for his 
family. Having covered himself in glory, he 
had no mind to shuffle off the mantle of reful- 
gence, as might a modern English general with 
deprecating awkwardness. And yet he was not 
at all arrogant or vain: he might even be 
described as uncommonly modest, no less than 
uncommonly chivalrous. In a curious way this 
great soldier could detach himself from his 
reputation and regard it pleasurably as though 
from a distance. Because of him, glory existed. 
It was right that in his name it should be 
rewarded. 

Thus Blenheim was conceived in the mood 
of a Victory Parade, and was vaguely intended 
by the nation, more clearly by the Duke, and 
precisely in every detail by the architect, to 
resound the fact. We might not care to live in 
a house that is primarily a martial monument. 
We may reasonably hold that what is loveliest 
in family life could not be expressed in such 
architecture as it could in countless unassuming 
manor houses even then under scaffolding ; and 
let us not forget that Vanbrugh himself agreed 
with this view. ‘‘ One may find a great deal of 
Pleasure,” he said, “in building a Palace for 
another, when one shou’d find very little, in 
living in’t ones Self.” Nevertheless, to dis- 
parage Blenheim because it is grandly operatic 
is hardly fair or relevant. 

The Duke was left free to choose his own 
architect, but clearly he could not have looked 
for one outside the Queen’s Office of Works, 
without causing offence. There was no hard- 
ship in that ; for Wren, Vanbrugh and Hawks- 
moor were at this time respectively Surveyor, 
Comptroller and Clerk, a conjunction never 
rivalled before or afterwards. Many must have 
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assumed that the ageing but still active Sir 
Christopher Wren would create yet another 
humane and noble palace. But at Vanbrugh’s 
Castle Howard, then rapidly advancing, a 
completely new note of magnificence and dis- 
play had been introduced into English domestic 
architecture. At least two of the great Whigs 
who were Vanbrugh’s loyal friends would 
warmly recommend him, if they had oppor- 
tunity: Lord Carlisle, whose. seat Castle 
Howard was, and Lord Manchester for whom 
he would soon be re-shaping Kimbolton. It is 
also extremely probable that his genius had 
for some time been displayed to certain friends 
in purely fanciful designs ; for otherwise Castle 
Howard would scarcely have been given to a 
novice in 1699. 

Two documents at Blenheim now throw 
further light on that engagement. According to 
one, Vanbrugh put it on record that “‘ He met 
the Duke of Marl: at the Playhous, where he 
toid Him he must speake to Him about building 
a House for him.”* According to the other—a 
long, embittered, rambling letter by the 
Duchess—it was Craggs who persuaded the 
Duke to employ Vanbrugh, a recommendation 
she violently opposed as soon as she “ knew 
him and saw the madnesse of the whole Design.” 
She herself would have chosen Wren. And 
when she did engage Wren to build Marl- 
borough House for her, she told him that “ hee 
must give me his word that this building should 
not have the least resemblance of anything in 
that called Blenheim.” Still more interesting is 
her reference to a letter written by Wren to the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin, in which the old 
architect excused himself from visiting Blen- 
heim, and ended (according to her) with the 
observation that “ after a grete expense of wit 
and mony (meaning Sir John), it would not 
bee liked.” 7 

One can imagine that Wren did not greatly 
relish Blenheim : even if he acknowledged the 
novelty and power displayed by the first 
designs, they will have seemed to him gross, 
insensitive in detail, and needlessly extravagant. 
Godolphin’s request must have been made 
before August 1710, when he ceased to be Lord 
Treasurer, but it is clear that Wren was 
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FIG. I. 


An early drawing for the South front of Blenheim : probably the original design 


Compare with Fig. 8 








FIG. 2. 


invited to examine a building already begun. 
It would have been his second visit to the site ; 
for Vanbrugh tells us that in the early days a 
model was made and placed in Kensington 
Palace for the Queen to view, “and Sir 
Christopher Wren was sent down for the pur- 
pose of taking an Estimate and made his Report 
accordingly. ” 

Perhaps we have been too ready to assume 
that Wren cheerfully saw himself passed over. 
Old artists are seldom willingly eclipsed, and 
Wren did not think himself too old to direct a 
building in 1705, though the execution might 
largely have devolved on Vanbrugh and on 
Hawksmoor: Blenheim would have been 
another Greenwich Hospital. Kindly and 
philosophical though he was, the loss of so 
great a royal and indeed national undertaking 
must have touched his artistic pride, for in the 
glamour of victory, Blenheim was the archi- 
tectural prize of the new reign. Still, it must 
be said that there is no record of ill-feeling at 
the Board of Works, where business was done 
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A version of the South front slightly later than Fig. 1 


with something more than tolerable smoothness, 
so long as the three great architects were in 
office together. Vanbrugh seems to have had a 
regard for the older man and, though critical, 
to have been gentle in criticism. He declared 
in 1719 that he might have replaced him as 
Surveyor, doubtless after the Whig triumph of 
1714—“‘ but refus’d it, out of Tenderness to 
Sr Chr: Wren.” In the morality of the time 
this was a bigger act of self-denial than might 
appear. 

In her Memoirs of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough (Vol. Il, p. 444) Mrs. A. T. 
Thomson declared that Wren “ actually made 
a plan of one side of the building of which Lord 
Godolphin approved much more highly than 
of anything that was subsequently done by 
Vanbrugh ; adding to his commendations that 
he was sure nothing that was designed by 
Vanbrugh would please him so well.” This is 
clearly a misunderstanding, or at any rate a 
very misleading account of a document in the 
British Museum, where Godolphin speaks of 
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the approach to the building from the north— 
not of the building itself.* In brief, Wren’s 
opinion was invited on this particular problem ; 
he proposed one kind of causeway and Van- 
brugh another; and Vanbrugh prevailed. 
There is no evidence that Wren ever made a 
design for the palace itself or for any part 
of it ; nor is it likely. 

Although the Queen’s gift was only an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 
February 17th, 1705, it must have been 
bestowed on the Duke unofficially some little 
time before this, since both Vanbrugh’s and 
Hawksmoor’s engagements date from February 
1st.t The appearance of Nicholas Hawksmoor 
so quickly on the scene is worthy of remark. 
He had already been helping Vanbrugh at 
Castle Howard ; and now no time was lost in 
installing him as Assistant Surveyor at Blen- 
heim—obviously at the request of Vanbrugh, 
who had not at this early stage the practical 
experience to put his own designs into execu- 
tion. But whether Hawksmoor accompanied 
the Duke on that first memorable visit to 
Woodstock is not related: Vanbrugh merely 
reports in the third person that he himself 
““ waited upon his Grace down to Woodstock, 
where the Scitation being fix’d, he proceeded 
by his Graces Order to think of, and prepare a 
design to the Building, suitable for that Scita- 


*« B.M. Add. Mss. 9123. f.12. 
+ B.M. Add. Mss. 19,603. f.116. 
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tion, and did prepare such a design as the Duke 
approved of. ” 

Let us try to reconstruct in its primal 
emptiness the ground from which this Baroque 
castle would one day rise in volleys of visual 
thunder. When “Blenheim” was as un- 
familiar a word as ‘“‘ Alamein” in 1942, and 
news reached Oxford of the royal! gift, many 
who knew the place must have seen in their 
mind’s eye the ancient Palace—of which no 
one had any opinion in this hour before the 
dawn of the “ picturesque ”—swept away and 
replaced by a dignified modern building, in the 
manner chiefly established by Sir Christopher 
Wren. If they considered it more carefully, 
some may have imagined the new house erected 
on the crown of the hill immediately to the 
north of the old one. It would have been a 
promising situation, at the very centre of the 
park with an agreeable view southward, partly 
across and partly along the southward-bending, 
deeply channelled valley of the River Glyme. 
But Vanbrugh’s imagination formed another 
picture as he walked about the estate, and his 
genius surely appears in the choice and bold 
handling of a situation for this habitable monu- 
ment. It can hardly be doubted that the choice 
was his. He would like to place the building, 
not in the centre of the estate, but in that south- 
eastern quarter which the stream in its curving 
groove detached from the rest. He would have 
it rise from the crest of that slope, just where 
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the hill’s curve levelled out into a kind of 
plateau, at this time speckled with trees and 
bushes. And he would direct towards it from 
two miles away, from the northern boundary 
of the park, a grand approach of some sort, 
culminating in a great bridge designed to carry 
the road forward—with only the most dignified 
of genuflections in deference to the valley 
below—across the water meadows (out of 
which something regular must be made), up 
the further incline, through the introductory 
grandeur of a deep forecourt, and so to arrest 
the long lines of perspective in a Doric frontis- 
piece equal to the task. 

Perhaps any other architect would have 
placed the new palace on the opposite hill 
behind the old one, and much money would 
have been saved in doing so. There would 
then have been no need for the grand approach 
across the valley, nor for the stupendous bridge 
in the middle, which alone cost £30,000, it 
is said. But neither Vanbrugh nor the Duke 
were weighing expenses on that early Spring 
day in 1705, when as though among the indul- 
gent clouds of some great historical painting, 
the Queen was simply to give, and the hero to 
receive on bended unobsequious knee, and 
all her subjects were to applaud. 

Therefore the castle should top the crest, 
and beyond it the broad table-land, stretching 


away to the south, would amply accommodate 
what was required by contemporary taste in 
gardens : the vast and, to our flower-accustomed 
eyes, somewhat austerely Euclidian parterre. 
Of more weight with the architect, we suppose, 
was the perception that only thus could full 
benefit be derived from the idiosyncrasies of the 
river valley. It would not only provide a 
northward moat for arrival, but turning im- 
mediately south beside the house would afford 
spectacular views from the windows of the 
western range. 

Since Vanbrugh was officially appointed 
architect of Blenheim on February 1, 1705, 
he had at least two months to prepare and 
submit his designs before the Duke returned 
to his armies on the Continent, early in April. 
We know now that the house he proposed on 
paper differed most remarkably from the one 
that finally came into being. Great works of 
architecture in any period are apt to pass 
through stages of growth before the designs 
achieve finality ; and if Blenheim was excep- 
tional in this, it was in the extent to which these 
growing-pains were felt, not merely on paper 
in the architect’s office, but in solid and expen- 
sive masonry on the site. In the first five years 
of operations an immense amount of pulling 
down and rebuilding was cheerfully under- 
taken. 








Fic. 4. The Office Wing according to the design on Fig. 1 
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A cross-section through Saloon and Hall, showing a treatment of the h 
The building here has been raised to its final height 
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The plan of Blenheim as ultimately adopted 
From Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. 1 
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Plan General de Blenhawm 
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Fic. 7. An early proposal for the Saloon. 
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This architectural treatment with siatues being finally abandoned 


The walls were painted by Laguerre 


From early garden plans that have come to 
light we now discover that Vanbrugh’s first 
proposal was for a house with forecourt wings— 
nothing more. He may from the beginning 
have had in mind elaborate base courts on 
either side of those wings, with a finely ex- 
tended skyline; but if he mentioned these 
courts to any laymen the impression was 
doubtless formed that they would contain only 
buildings of a very humble sort, and nothing 
in the nature of towers and arcades ; for these 
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were never found in the cluttered-up precincts 
of the traditional mansion. We can safely say 
that the Vanbrugh method of including coach- 
house, cupola and kitchen within one sweeping 
bracket of magnificence was then entirely 
unknown. It was for Blenheim that he presently 
evolved it. The out-courts at Castle Howard 
came later, surprisingly enough. 

As seen from the northern descent towards 
the bridge, the most comprehensive and flat- 
tering viewpoint, Blenheim certainly gains 
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Fic. 8. 


from the extended screen-wall and eastward 
tower of the kitchen court (and so from the 
counterbalancing stable court, only completed 
in the beholder’s imagination). Nevertheless, 
the face of that wall is undistinguished and 
haphazard ; and if we enter the kitchen court 
and look closely into the angles which it forms 
with the kitchen wing, a certain thematic 
confusion in solemn twilight, a more or less 
fortuitous conjunction of masonry, indicates 
that the wing and the court were not merely 
begun, but also conceived on paper, at different 
periods ; and at Blenheim there are several 
early plans in a bound volume showing these 
wings as complete in themselves without in- 
dication of courts. Thus there is no room for 
doubt that the original designs provided for 
nothing other than a house with two wings. 
Such a proposal survives in the Bodleian 
Library (Figs. 1, 3 and 4)* lacking only one 
important elevation, that of the entrance front, 
and this we can reconstruct in almost every 
detail. The first point to observe is one of 
similarity to the existing house: the plan is 
virtually that published in Vitruvius Britannicus 
(Fig. 6), so that the breadth of each front and 
of the several features composing each front 
is already established beyond significant change. 
It was in the vertical dimension that big 
developments would occur. 

At Castle Howard the grand order on the 
north had been Doric, but on the south 
Corinthian, and modulation from the one to the 
other had been none too elegant, though 

* Ms. Top. Ox.a.37. 118-131, passim. 





The South front of Blenheim as built. 
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From Vitruvius Britannicus Vol. 1 


tolerably inconspicuous because the quite 
unimportant flanks were masked by inferior 
buildings. But at Blenheim the bringing 
forward of the office wings quite clear of the 
house itself (Fig. 6) had given it in effect four 
principal fronts, each seen in relation to the 
adjacent pair and thus demanding a compre- 
hensive treatment and a single order. Of the 
alternatives Vanbrugh may have thought a 
simplified Doric most eloquent of military 
achievement. That at any rate was his first 
choice for a great order, rising with its en- 
tablature forty-one feet six inches above the 
plinth, embracing the entire main structure 
with pilasters on the four corner towers, and 
providing a frontispiece in the centre of the 
garden front (Fig. 1). A secondary Doric order 
was introduced to emphasize a large bow 
window in the centre of the fronts to east and 
west (Fig. 3). The Marlborough private 
apartments were to be in the eastern range, and 
the Duchess demanded a projecting window 
that would give her an hour or two more 
sunlight and a southward glimpse of the 
parterre. It is amusing to see how Vanbrugh 
translated a sensible, homely idea into his own 
language, and became so pleased with it that he 
introduced bow windows into the design at 
Castle Howard. 

A pencilled note on both drawings instructs 
the draughtsman to copy them at half the 
scale—2o feet to an inch, instead of 10 feet. 
The copy he made for the south front luckily 
survives, and shows that a few modifications 
pencilled into the larger drawing have been 








acorporated (Fig. 2). Thus the basement has 
een raised almost to its present height, the 
vhole range of windows on the principal floor 
5 now to be round-headed, and rustication is 
‘onfined to the corner towers. Consequently 
he second drawing is nearer to the final design 
Fig. 8); but certain rejected features in the 
irst one were afterwards re-introduced : 
1otably the two bands below the upper win- 
lows (continuing the secondary entablature on 
ther fronts) which give this long facade just 
hat horizontal emphasis and coherence which 


is lacking in Fig. 2. 


Specially interesting in the earlier proposal 
is the skyline treatment of the corner towers ; 
where as an afterthought someone has ex- 
perimented with ornamental caps. Similar caps 
appear in a drawing for the office wings (Fig. 4). 
Che front shown here is likely to be that which 
faced away from the forecourt and towards the 
eastern avenue, since no provision is made for 
the colonnade connecting the wing to the house. 
Many differences will be observed, by those 
who know Blenheim, between this compara- 
tively humble front and the final design—all to 


the advantage of the latter (Fig. 11). In par- 
ticular the great rusticated columns flanking 
the archway have yet to be thought of, the total 
height is much less, and the clock tower is still 
at a rudimentary stage. In all four drawings the 
French influence is plainly visible, as in so 
much of Vanbrugh’s early work. In the final 
revision it would be obscured to a large extent 
by personal touches. 

It seems clear that at one moment caps like 
those originally intended for the office wings 
were tried out on the towers of the house, and 
it is interesting to find the architects aware of a 
certain inadequacy in those towers, a lack of 
conviction in the skyline, and groping towards 
a more potent expression of the monumental. 
It may have been this, a purely aesthetic idea, 
which inspired the prodigious vertical trans- 
formation soon to take place in the main 
building, though not before its lower parts were 
well established above ground. Taking Fig. 3 
as approximately the design on which work 
began, we find that Vanbrugh raised the entire 
main building below the grand cornice by about 
six feet six inches, and by thirty or more in the 











Fic. 9. The East front 
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attic over the hall, with another twenty feet 
in its crowning ornament. On the four towers 
he constructed those formidable lanterns, 
twenty feet high with martial ornaments rising 
another thirteen, any one of which, if it were 
placed on the ground, would make a sizeable 
building itself (Figs. 8 and 10). 

Stylistically the change was brought about 
by a simple expedient. A thirty-four-foot Doric 
pilaster, required to add six feet to its stature, 
must correspondingly expand or become un- 
recognizable. But such an expansion would 
encroach on the window spaces, render coupled 
columns impossible, and generally bedevil the 
proportions of the front, unless a thorough 
revision of the ground plan were first under- 

° taken. By this time no thorough revision could 
be contemplated, for the good reason that not 
only a large part of the basement, but also the 
lower portions of the Doric pilasters resting on 
it, had already been built. For the same reason 
there could be no alteration in the secondary 
order, and its dimensions to-day are the same 
as those in the Bodleian drawings. Vanbrugh 
was left with only one solution : to change his 
primary order. By replacing stout Doric with 
slender Corinthian he would be able to elongate 
his shafts above the existing bases, since these 
would serve equally well for either style ; and 
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Fic. 10. The South and East fronts 


at the same time the spacing of his fronts would 
be preserved. 

So the lower diameters remain to-day what 
they were in May 1706, when Edward Strong, 
the builder, contracted for ‘‘ the Great Order 
of the 4 ft. Dorick Pilasters.” At eight and a 
half diameters high (thirty-four feet) Vanbrugh’s 
Doric had conformed almost exactly to the 
Palladian rule he accepted. Now at ten 
diameters (forty feet) his Corinthian was two 
feet taller than Palladio would have approved, 
with his canon of nine and a half diameters. 
This elongation is noticeable to a sensitive eye, 
but refreshing rather than disturbing among 
so much heaviness, and quite redeemed by the 
immensely emphatic grouping of shafts, and 
by the preponderance of pilasters and square 
columns devoid of diminution, or entasis. If 
Doric is allowed by fancy to be more im- 
mediately emblematic of a martial and severe 
authority, it cannot be denied that Corinthian, 
as handled by Vanbrugh and sculptured in 
Grinling Gibbons’ shed, was endowed with a 
pretty imperative regard.* 

It seems that at one moment even the Ionic 
order was toyed with, delicately feminine 
though its beauty is. This is revealed by yet 


* Gibbons’ responsibility for the rich stone 
carving is a recent revelation of Mr. David Green’s. 

















” another important drawing in the Bodleian, 
- giving a section through saloon and hall, and 
Z, through the porticos on either side (Fig. 5). 
“a But the shafts would have been impossibly 
‘ long for their width if they were topped in the 
5 Ionic manner, and two lines added to the 
~ column on the left represent the astragal of a 
a Corinthian capital. 

we The hall itself is essentially what it appears 


d to-day, a great rectangular room projecting 
‘ both forward and upwards beyond the limits 


a of the house, so that it will be at all times amply 
: filled with a shadowless dignity of moderate 
“e light. But the decorative treatment is different. 
1d The proposal here is to use an order of engaged 
ion columns and pilasters supported on pedestals, 
If evenly spaced on all sides of the room, giving a 
na central pilaster which must awkwardly appear 
ie to rest on nothing—the hollow of the chimney- 
a piece. In addition, the springing of the arches 
rm above and below has no sort of regard for the 
en pedestals and capitals between them. There is 
much more drama and variety in the design 

ic finally adopted, with its Corinthian columns 
on confined to the four corners of the hall, and 
om with its great elliptical arch across the end of it. 


The bare, arcaded walls contrast with the attic 
ne and ceiling, richly painted by Thornhill. 
This was Vanbrugh’s second attempt at an 
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Fic. 11. The West or stable wing seen from the forecourt 


entrance hall ; for Blenheim had been preceded 
on the drawing-board by Castle Howard. It 
differs from the first both in its merits and its 
faults. The hall at Castle Howard is sumptuous, 
but too high; the hall at Blenheim well- 
proportioned, but grim — notwithstanding 
Thornhill. It smacks of a Queen Anne church 
in which sermonizing matters more than 
prayer. What Eastbury and Claremont had to 
offer we scarcely know, for they have vanished ; 
but certainly neither of these early rooms at 
Castle Howard and at Blenheim compares 
favourably with his last, the splendid room at 
Grimsthorpe. 

To be invited to move from a hall like that 
in Fig. 5 to a saloon like that in Fig. 7 seems 
to indicate an unwonted lack of inventiveness 
in the architect ; since here again we should 
be faced on all sides with two flights of round- 
headed openings or recesses, between Corin- 
thian pilasters. Yet unless that early design 
for the hall was quickly superseded, the two 
ideas were for a time entertained together. At 
least an amusing document at Blenheim, 
written in French, proves that this design for 
the saloon had been formed by the Summer of 
1707, when there had been time for the Duke 
to submit it to the opinion of a French artist, 
and to get back from him a long critique 

































accompanied by his own proposal, unfortunately 
not surviving.* 

The Frenchman is described as “M. 
Silvestre,” and is evidently Louis Sylvestre, 
1675-1760, at this time Professor at the French 
Royal Academy of Painters, and himself a 
distinguished historical painter and decorator. 
It was not known that he visited London ; 
nevertheless, it was from London that he wrote 
to the Duke on September 20, 1707, and 
opened with an apology. He had delayed 
sending his own proposal, he says, because 
“Jai cru qu'il faloit premierement examiner 
le Dessein de Messieurs Van Brug et 
Haksmere, ”’ and from his criticism of that the 
Duke will better understand his own reason for 
replacing the great order of columns in Fig. 7 
with a lesser order below an attic. 

[So he proceeds to demolish the Vanbrugh- 
Hawksmoor scheme without more ado. The 
order is too large and too ponderous. The 
niches are much too high, and out of propor- 
tion with the door—and he cannot commend the 
double row of niches, reminiscent of a Gothic 
cathedral. As for the entablature—‘“ L’Entable- 
ment est un peu extraordinaire.’ The mould- 
ings of the cornice are wrong, the architrave is 
too plain, and the frieze is simply non-existent. 
In short, it is all in very bad taste. 

Having finished his critique, he says, and 
worked out his own design, he happened to 
look at the engravings of the Farnese Palace in 
Rome—and instantly perceived the source of 
the Englishman’s design. The plinth, the 
cornice lacking a frieze, the broken architrave— 
it had all been taken from the Farnese gallery. 
But before copying it they ought to have 
realized that the order there is painted, not 
real, and it is completely wrong to imitate 
painted architecture in the round. Moreover, 
the long Farnese gallery could only be repre- 
sented in sections, and one engraving shows 
the order of columns by itself. From this they 
evidently assumed that the order was very big 
and rose the full height of the room, as in their 
own imitation of it. In fact, it does nothing 
of the kind. “ If these gentlemen had taken the 
trouble to consult the scale they would have 
seen that the order is only about thirty-one 
Roman hands, which is to say, about twenty-one 

* Bien. A. 2. 31. 
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English feet, and that is nowhere near the ful! 
height of the gallery. But even without the 
scale it was easy to tell that the order was no! 
very high : the mere size of the niches and th« 
door was enough for that.” To sum up, “I 
est souvent dangereux de vouloir imiter c« 
qu’on n’a pas vu; et en Matiere d’Architectur« 
sur tout cette Maxime est trés vraye que ce 
qui est beau et regulier dans sa place peut étr« 
choquant et trés defectueux dans une autre 
Disposition. ” 

There seems to be no good reason for doubt- 
ing that Sylvestre referred to the famous 
gallery in the Farnese Palace decorated by 
Annibale Caracci; and there is in truth a 
rudimentary resemblance between that and the 
Blenheim design in question. The jest is that 
the Corinthian order in the gallery consists of 
real, three-dimensional pilasters, not painted 
ones, so that it looks very much as though it 
were Sylvestre himself who had misread the 
engravings ! In any case, the resemblance to the 
Farnese gallery is slight and probably quite 
fortuitous : there is no need to suppose that 
either architect had it in mind. All the features 
of their design, the great pilasters, the un- 
orthodox entablature, the two flights of round- 
headed recesses, were typical Vanbrugh— 
almost Vanbrugh stock-in-trade—and were 
repeated in numerous contexts, now to good 
effect, now clumsily. But, of course, Sylvestre 
knew nothing of that. He was a purist sud- 
denly confronted with one passage (and not 
the best) from the work of an artist whose very 
merit lay in his indifference to convention. So 
might Bridges have reacted to the poetry of 
Hopkins, had Hopkins been unknown to him, 
and had he been suddenly confronted with a 
single outlandish verse in sprung rhythm. 

History does not record whether Vanbrugh 
was aware of these negotiations with Sylvestre 
or whether he was invited to inspect the alterna- 
tive design, and the critique which resulted 
from them. If so, he seems to have had no 
difficulty in disposing of the Frenchman, fo: 
we hear nothing more of him, and the archi- 
tect’s design with niches remained the acceptec 
one for many years. In the end, Laguerre wa: 
engaged to give the whole saloon a painte: 
treatment instead; which he did ver 
charmingly. 
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Returning to the outside of Blenheim we 
bserve that at some intermediate stage the 
ngle pilasters have been removed from the 
orner towers (compare Fig. 3 with the 
iltimate design in Fig. 8). After the change 
rom Doric to Corinthian the pilasters would 
ave appeared too slender to support such 
olossal lanterns comfortably, but if they are 
vencilled in on an elevation of the garden front 
in its final form the more noticeable effect is a 
loss in variety throughout the design. Looking 
it the south front of Blenheim to-day we may 
say that no contemporary architect, always 
excepting Hawksmoor, who was concerned in 
this to a greater or less extent, would have 
resolved to omit those pilasters, or had the 
courage to invent those towers—to pronounce 
those great blunt words of defiance, blunt 
almost as the medieval bastions they delight- 
fully allude to. No other man would have 
struck from their flat horizontal insistence so 
rich a contrast with the deep-cut vertical 
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shadows of the centre-piece, or with the up- 
ward thrust of the ornaments above them. But 
contrasts multiply between centre and flanks : 
between the plain entablature in the rich con- 
text, the rich in the plain ; between the texture 
of rustication and the texture of fluting—this 
fluting, we learn, a happy afterthought, carried 
out when the columns were in place. Again, 
at the corfiers of the portico the square columns 
have been doubled, so that in their final form 
those porticos jut forward in solid masonry, 
only to appear more deeply hollowed out—an 
effect of emphasis never before achieved in 
this island. 

There is no point at which one can regret 
the earlier design, and there is none now at 
which the intention is uncertain. Great music 
is made. One may not admire its Wagnerian 
quality above all other, but one has to acknow- 
ledge the force of it—the orchestrating of 
tremendous chords: lantern; portico; lan- 


tern. 
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Corridors 














The American 
Revolution Reconsidered 
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Magna Britannia ; her Colonies Reduc’d 


By ERIC ROBSON 








IR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, whose books British constitution in the eighteenth century 
S= the American Revolution are still have since been revealed by Professor Namier ; 
standard reading, fostered the argument, a careful reading of the manuscript sources of 
drawn from the contemporary opponents of the reign of King George III likewise con- 
George III, that the American colonists rebelled — tradicts many of the conclusions that have been 
because they were the first to feel the full force drawn about his attitude towards the American 
of the King’s assault upon liberty. Their colonies, and on the struggle between them and 
revolution “‘ was a defensive movement, under- Great Britain. Those who accept the charge 
taken on behalf of essential English institutions of tyranny levelled against the King should 
(genuine national self-government and real consider, for example, his response to the 
ministerial responsibility) against the purpose _—_ request of Hillsborough, Secretary of State for 
and effort of a monarch to defeat the political § the American Department, for strong measures 
progress of the race, ”’' their success prevented __ to be taken in 1769 against Massachusetts Bay 
—so this argument runs—a similar effort being | and New York : “ the altering charters is at all 
made in Great Britain. The realities of the times an odious measure,” more calculated 
1G. O. Trevelyan, The American Revolution, “to increase the unhappy feudes that subsist 
London, 1928 edition, 4 vols., III, p. 161. than to asswage them.”* They should also 
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ader that had the King held the idea of over- 
rning the constitution, the colonies, largely 
tside Parliamentary control, would have 
en his obvious allies. The opportunity 
isted, but was never taken. 

In fact, the views of George III on the 
nerican colonies, (and on his whole Empire), 
mained consistent throughout the period 
'60-1783—a failure to move with the times, 
must be admitted, that characterized the 
ritish approach to the problem. They were 
irt of his conception of “ our excellent and 
ippy constitution, ” “ the pride of all think- 
ig minds, and the envy of all foreign nations. ” 

father than allowing himself to become 
“imbued with a grossly inflated idea of the 
legitimate powers of the monarchy, ” the King 
exercised those powers, which were his by con- 
titutional right, not in the overturning of the 
constitution, but in its defence. The conflict 
with the American colonies was conducted by 
him and his ministers to uphold the supremacy 
of Parliament in Westminster, and the rights 
if the Crown were not at stake. Only when 
Parliament gave up the struggle—with General 
Conway’s motion to declare impracticable the 
purpose of subduing the revolted colonies by 
force, 27 February, 1782—did the King 
abandon “the battle of the Legislature,” as 
he had described it to Lord North on 10 
September, 1775.° “‘ The dreadful resolution, ” 
he wrote in 1782, “ of the 27 February last of 
the House of Commons has so entirely removed 
the real cause of the war to the utter shame of 
that branch of the legislature that it would be 
madness not to conclude peace on the best 
possible terms we can obtain.”* Dartmouth, 
‘cretary of the American Department in 1775, 
friend to the colonists, saw this point clearly. 
le wrote to General Gage in March that the 
“ong considered himself “‘ bound by every tye 

exert those means the Constitution has 
aced in his hands for preserving that Con- 
tution entire and to resist with firmness 
ery attempt to violate the rights of Parlia- 

“nt... and to encourage in the colonies ideas 

independence inconsistent with their con- 

*J. W. Fortescue (ed.), The Correspondence of 
ng George III, 1760-178 3, London, 6 vols., 1927-8, 
nos. 7o1 and 701A. 


’ Ibid., III, no. 1709. See also IV, no. 2451. 
* Ibid., VI, no. 4004. 
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nection with this Kingdom.”* The King was 
fully aware of the distress and misery caused 
by war,* and was averse to the use of force 
until it became the only means of restoring the 
American colonies to the subordination to 
government which was the prerequisite of 
constitutional order. His reason for approving 
the changes in the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1774 was that it would establish “‘ some 
government in that province which till now 
has been a scene of anarchy ”’—anarchy, the 
ever present dread of the eighteenth century, 
more dangerous in the Empire even than at 
home because of the risk of foreign interven- 
tion. “‘ The dye is now cast,” the King wrote 
to Lord North on 11 September, 1774, “ the 
colonies must either submit or triumph” :* 
they must be mastered, or left to themselves, 
and treated as aliens. All known history pointed 
the course to take : Dean Tucker remarked in 
1775 that prejudices and prepossessions were 
stubborn things—particularly so when it was a 
matter of relinquishing detached parts of an 
unwieldily extended Empire, “ there not being 
. .. a Single instance in all history of any nation 
surrendering a distant province voluntarily and 
of free choice, notwithstanding it was greatly 
their interest to have done it.” 

As George III suggested, there was a wider 
background to the American Revolution than 
has been appreciated by either his contempor- 
ary, or later, critics. It was well described by 
Francis Bernard, Governor of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, writing to Lord Barrington, 
Secretary at War, on 23 November, 1765: 
** All the political evils in America arise from the 
want of ascertaining the relation between Great 
Britain and the American colonies. Hence it is 
that ideas of that relation are formed in Britain 
and America, so very repugnant and con- 
tradictory to each other. In Britain the 
American governments are considered as cor- 
porations empowered to make bye-laws, exist- 
ing only during the pleasure of Parliament, who 
hath never yet done anything to confirm their 


5C. E. Carter (ed.), The Correspondence of 
General Thomas Gage, New Haven, 1931-3, 2 vols., 
II, pp. 187-9. 

6 Fortescue, op cit., II, nos. 841, 879, 1151 ; IV, 
no. 2649. 

7 Jbid., III, no. 1486. 

8 Ibid., no. 1508. 











The State Watchman [Lord North] discovered by the Genius of Britain, studying plans 
for the reduction of America, 1781 


establishment, and hath at any time a power 
to dissolve them. In America they claim... 
to be perfect states, no otherwise dependent 
upon Great Britain than by having the same 
King ; which having compleat legislatures 
within themselves, are no ways subject to that 
of Great Britain . . . In a difference so very 
wide who shall determine ?”® For the first 
time, the British were faced with the abiding 
problem of Imperial relationship : the deter- 
mination of a country reaching maturity to have 
its own affairs under its own control was met 
by a refusal to yield equality, since that would 
have been contrary to the views held by almost 
all politically conscious classes in Great Britain 
on the relative position of mother country and 
dependent colonies. If sovereignty was in- 
divisible, how could there be more than one 
sovereign Parliament under the Crown, which 


“FE. C. Channing and A. C. Coolidge (ed.), The 
Barrington-Bernard Correspondence, Harvard, 1912, 
pp. 96-8. 


could only be the Parliament at Westminster ? 

The deepest American grievances were as 
much emotional as constitutional. Captain 
Evelyn, a British Regular officer serving in 
Boston sensed the origins of the American 
Revolution when he wrote to his father in 
February, 1775 : “ the true causes of it are to 
be found in the nature of mankind ; and I think 
that it proceeds from a new nation, feeling itself 
wealthy, populous, and strong ; and that they 
being impatient of restraint, are struggling to 
throw off that dependency which is so irksome 
to them.”'° The first paragraph of the Declara- 
tion of Independence stressed the colonial 
desire for a “separate and equal station” : 
the Americans were convinced, whether cor- 
rectly or not is immaterial, that it was more for 
their good to be independent of Great Britain. 
The British were convinced that such a step 


10 G. D. Scull (ed.), Memoir and Letters of Willian 
Glanville Evelyn, 4th Foot, from North America, 
1774-1776, Oxford, 1879, pp. 46-7. 


























1eant the destruction of the British Empire, 
od theirs was a commercial as much as a 
litical concern. As George III put it in 1779, 
eplying to Lord North’s suggestion that the 
advantages to be gained by success could never 
epay the expense, (“this is only weighing 
uch events in the scale of a tradesman behind 
xis counter,”) the present contest was the 
nost serious in which any country was ever 
ngaged :'! should America succeed, “ the West 
[ndies must follow them, not [sic] independ- 
“nce, but must for its own interest be dependent 
yn North America ; Ireland would soon follow 
the same plan and be a separate state, then this 
[sland would be reduced to itself, and soon 
would be a poor island indeed, for reduced in 
her trade merchants would retire with their 
wealth to climates more to their advantage, and 
shoals of manufacturers would leave this 
country for the new Empire.” '* 

Human motives of selfishness and jealousy 
also affected the British attitude. It was a 
question of whether Britain should continue 
the head of the greatest Empire on earth, or 
return to her original station as one of the 
lesser European powers. Jealousy of the rising 
wealth of the American colonies—whose 
population relative to that of Great Britain was 
the equivalent of the whole white population 
of the Dominions today—was frequently noted 
by Benjamin Franklin during his long residence 
here. And General Gage remarked in 1775 
that the conflict was levelled at the British 
nation, “on whose ruins they hope to build 
their so much vaunted American Empire, and 
to rise like a Phoenix out of the ashes of the 
mother country.’?* Instead of insisting on their 
legal rights, the British would have done well 
to accept the advice of Horace Walpole, “ it is 
he kindest way of ruling men to govern them 
as they will be governed, not as they ought to 
e governed.”'* But were the Americans 
juman ? If the colonies were Great Britain’s 
anded estates, who were these labourers to 


'! He told Pitt in 1788 that the American War had 
een the most justifiable war any country ever waged. 
). G. Barnes, George III and William Pitt, 1783- 

806, London, 1939, p. 185. 

'2 Fortescue, op cit., no. IV, 2649. 

'S Carter, op cit., I, p. 412. 

‘4D. C. Marchant (ed.), Horace Walpole’s 

femoirs of the reign of King George III, London, 
354, II, p. 77. 
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challenge British authority to do what she 
liked with her own ? Here, the British convic- 
tion of social superiority, visible also in those 
colonists who remained loyal, was a fatal 
stumbling block. And, in attempting to trans- 
late legal rights into practical policy, distance 
was a great barrier. As Chief Justice Oliver of 
Massachusetts Bay once noted, when Jove was 
distant, lightning was not to be feared. 

From the beginning of American coloniza- 
tion, there was an inherent tendency to separa- 
tion which only circumstances, and particularly 
the French menace in Canada until 1769, and 
supreme self-restraint could avert. As John 
Adams said, “ The Revolution began in 1620, 
it was in the minds and hearts of the people 


> 


from the beginning.” The American colonies 
were founded as a result of an escape. Tx 
obtain their own land, to practise their own 
forms of religion, to follow their own forms of 
government, the seventeenth-century emigra- 
tions may have “ skimmed the milk of bitter- 
ness in England”’—hence its relative eighteenth- 
century harmony—but they simply postponed 
and moved to- another continent, the final 
struggle with authority inaugurated in England 
in the seventeenth century. There is a peculiai 
seventeenth-century atmosphere in much of the 
American Revolution, particularly in its centre 
New England. 

The Peace of Paris in 1763 removed the 
most powerful of the practical restraints upon 
the growth of separatism. At a time when the 
colonists were seeking land to the west, and 
the removal of restrictions on their freedom of 
action, the British, impelled by their experience 
in the Seven Years’ War, and free from 
European entanglements, set out to reform 
patent abuses, and for the first time, to enforce 
the working of the Old Colonial System in all 
its aspects. It was a policy imperfectly con- 
ceived and foolishly applied, serving only to 
emphasize further the inferior status of the 
American colonies. Between 1763 and 1775, 
there followed a spate of legislation, “‘ too much 
history in too short a time, ” which persuaded 
almost every particular interest in the colonies 
to share in a general movement of irritation 
against Great Britain. British policy was con- 
cerned first with the reform of the colonial 
system of defence, and the question of who 
should pay for it brought up the problem of the 
relative powers of Parliament and the local 
assemblies ; next came the stopping of illegal 
trade, the only means by which the colonists 
could meet their financial commitments to 
Great Britain. Whatever the results of the 
mercantile system may actually have been, the 
colonists believed the laws of trade to be 
heavily weighted in favour of the mother 
country, and there are those who argue that the 
real cause of the American Revolution lay in 
this sphere : “ the American Revolution was as 
much a revolt against the limitations and 
penalties that hindered free enterprise under 
colonial regulation with England as it was a 
struggle for political independence.”'* What 
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certain is that economically, as well as poli- 
cally, the colonies had outgrown the Old 
olonial System ; the attempt to fit them into 
by more effective control was made too late, 
.d ignored the multifarious development of 
e Colonies. Great Britain failed to under- 
und the situation, and adjust herself to it 
-here lay the root of error in British 
itesmanship. 
A further practical restraint on any move 
wards independence before 1763 had been 
.e jealous particularism of the colonies ; geo- 
‘aphy itself seemed to be working against a 
nited America. It was the absence of a 
mmon responsible authority in America 
hich led Grenville to call in the authority of 
1e Imperial Parliament—here was a failure in 
-olonial statesmanship. Seen in this light, the 
utbreak of the American Revolution resulted 
from the folly of successive British administra- 
tions in persuading the colonies that their real 
interest lay in mutual co-operation. Even so, 
their co-operation was never complete—a fact 
that explains much of their showing in a war 
in which victory was the result of French 
financial and naval aid. In contrast to the 
majority of the Americans, who knew what they 
vanted, from 1763 until 1774 English ministers 
fumbled, and failed to adhere to any one policy. 
(heir confusion is revealed in a letter Barring- 
ton wrote to Bernard in 1767 : “‘ There is the 
most urgent reason to do what is right, and 
immediately ; but what is that right, and who 
is to do it?”’** Confusion, as always, caused 
general weakness, continually condemned by 
Gage. He told Barrington in 1769 that “ if 
ou do not enforce your authority, you must 
‘ive it up ; by assuming an authority which you 
imely see rejected and despised, without sup- 
porting it, you only bring yourselves into 

ntempt.”!? The result, as the King saw in 

74, had been to encourage the colonists 
annually to increase in their pretensions that 
orough independency which one State has of 
other, but which is quite subversive of the 
»edience which a colony owes to its mother 
yuntry.”’!§ 

57... M. Hacker, The Shaping of the American 
‘adition, New York, 1947, ch. xvii. 

16 Channing and Coolidge, op cit., p. 128. 


7 Carter, op cit., II, p. 533. 
18 Fortescue, op cit., II, no. 1379. 
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The Americans themselves had no solution 
to offer to this problem of Imperial relationship. 
“No taxation without representation” and 
“ natural rights ” were vague slogans, difficult 
of real definition. Would an offer of represents- 
tion have provided a remedy for their real 
grievance of inferiority? | What sufficient 
representation could they have been given, and 
of what value would it have been in the British 
House of Commons ? The House of Represen- 
tatives of Massachusetts Bay, in its Circular 
Letter of 1768, framed in opposition to the 
Townshend Duties, made it clear that the 
people in that colony preferred taxation by 
Parliament without representation to any such 
taxation with representation, while in their own 
later constitutions, only two States applied that 
sacred principle. The colonies had granted 
taxes in their own assemblies, and wished to 
continue to do so, rather than have taxes or 
internal legislation imposed upon them from 
outside—a further mark of inequality which 
representation at Westminster would in no way 
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have removed. The slogans merely lent addi- 
tional emphasis to their real grievance, and 
were designed to enlist sympathy in Great 
Britain, where sections of the community might 
respond to them—for there was a close connec- 
tion between the radicals in Great Britain and 
the colonists. This fact should not be allowed 
to obscure the fundamental cause of the civil 
war in the British Empire in 1775 ; the demand 
for self-government which could not at that 
time be accepted in Great Britain, and was still 
somewhat suspect when again proposed by Lord 
Durham over sixty years later. The real motives 
of the colonial peoples were shown in their 
reiterated claims that their assemblies were 
equal in status and power to the British Parlia- 
ment, and their constant endeavour to set 
limits on the supremacy of Westminster. 
“‘ Conflicting political ideas, and not tea or 
taxes, caused the American secession from the 
British Empire.” At bottom, American and 
British political thought and development had 
come to the parting of the ways. Canning 
rightly described the American Revolution as 
having been “a test of the equality of strength 
between the legislature of this mighty kingdom, 
and the colonial assemblies.”** 

One further point requires consideration. 
The American Revolution was also a result of 
two general movements in the colonies them- 
selves—the one concerned with home rule, and 
the other with the problem of who should rule 
at home. There were class divisions that even 
common opposition to British policy could not 
efface, differing in each colony, but present in 
all. Many of those wanting home rule cared 
not at all for the democratization of American 
politics : radical as regards American rights 
against Great Britain, they were conservative 
as regards rights within America, with no wish 
to usher in “ democracy.” They did not war 
against the principle of upper-class leadership ; 
they merely wanted to replace a British with 
an American upper-class. The’ common 
people, if properly reined, could certainly be 
used as allies in the task of freeing the colonies 
from British rule, but the gentry were to reap 
the benefits—a conscious repetition of the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. As Benjamin 


19 Quoted in American Historical Review, xxxi, 
p. 230. 
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Rush commented in 1783, the American Wa 
was over, but not the American Revolution— 
the social and political conflicts within the 
colonies still had to be decided. Moreover 
with the American Revolution, the probler 
of imperial organization crossed the Atlantic 
The colonies themselves, in their constitution 
making, had then to decide the allocation ot! 
powers between central and local authorities 
In so doing, they admitted in part the con- 
stitutional contentions of their former enemies 
in Great Britain, and the value of the Old 
Colonial System. 

That system could not have been so bad as 
the colonists painted, else they would not have 
drawn so much from it. They adapted the old 
colonial representative system—Connecticut 
retained its old charter until 1818, Rhode Island 
until 1843. In all coasting trade regulations the 
Navigation Acts were followed. The contro! 
practised over western lands since 1763 was 
even more rigidly applied. The submission of 
colonial legislation for Privy Council review was 
imitated by allowing courts to pass upon the 
constitutionality of acts of both State and 
Federal legislatures. One attempt was made to 
avoid too strong a central authority by denying 
Congress power either to tax or to regulate 
commerce ; this ended in chaos, and had to be 
revised in 1787. Finally, whoever would study 
the eighteenth-century British constitution and 
its practice should consider both the United 
States Constitution of 1787, and American 
practice today ; for it is there preserved as if in 
a refrigerator. The American President is the 
chief and only executive, as was the King in 
eighteenth-century Britain. A cabinet officer 
in the U.S.A. may retain office, even when dis- 
agreeing with policy, because his primary duty 
is to carry out the orders of the chief executive 
—the exact Cabinet practice in Great Britain 
at this period. “‘ Merely quitting is annihila- 
tion,” wrote the elder Pitt in March, 1754 : 
“ quitting to disturb Government, and make 
ourselves be felt, must at this time be faction.” 
The Government must be carried on—in this 
reality is both the key to the British attitude 
before, and the American after, the American 
Revolution. 


(In an early issue Mr. Robson will contribute a 
sequel on The War of American Independence 
Reconsidered.) 




















By MAURICE CRAIG 


TOWNS AND CITIES : XI 


Dublin 


The Custom House 


Madrid or Washington, is a natural 
—“ capital. It is central ; it is on the sea and 
has a good harbour ; it commands Leinster, 
the richest of the four provinces. Though the 
Liffey is not a very large river, the fact that its 
mouth faces towards England has given it a 
gr 
th 


| UBLIN, LIKE LONDON OR PARIS but unlike 


it advantage over the Shannon, the Lee or 

Foyle. 

Though there was a Celtic settlement in 
D.blin, its history as a town begins with its 
indinavian founders, who maintained a 
igdom of Dublin for three hundred years. 
e Anglo-Norman invaders took over the 
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town soon after their arrival in 1169, and from 
then until the end of the sixteenth century it 
was the capital of the Pale, that strip of eastern 
seaboard which fluctuated greatly in its dimen- 
sions, but remained always under the control of 
the English Crown. It had been granted for 
re-founding by Henry II to the men of Bristol, 
and it became an entrepét, an administrative 
centre, a garrison town and, in 1592, a university 
town also. 

Medieval Dublin was well inland from the 
mouth of the river, and it was very small. The 
medieval walls enclosed about one-ninth of a 
square mile on the south bank of the river. In 
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On the Liffey, early nineteenth century 


the centre of this area was Christchurch 
Cathedral, and in the south-east corner Dublin 
Castle. The bridge was at the north-w. st 
corner, and until 1670 this was the only bridge. 

Very little now remains of medieval Dublin. 
Parts of the thirteenth-century Christchurch 
Cathedral, rather more of St. Patrick’s 
,Cathedral, without the walls to the south, 
various towers in the Castle, now masked by 
later work, one parish church, St. Audoen’s, 
now three-quarters ruinous, the chapter-house 
and slype of St. Mary’s Abbey, Oxmantown, 
and a few fragments of city wall almost complete 
the total. The interest of Dublin lies in its post- 
renaissance development. 

The English Pale had had a parliament 
since the arrival of the Anglo-Normans, meet- 
ing at odd intervals and in odd places such as 
Drogheda and Trim. Sir John Davies’s 
Parliament of 1613 was the first to draw 
substantial representation from outside the 
Pale, and this Parliament inevitably sat in 
Dublin, as did the Parliaments which Strafford, 
as Viceroy, convened. In the disturbed period 
following 1641, Dublin had little chance to 


develop ; and in fact a native Gaelic general, 
such as Owen Roe O’Neill, could conduct his 
strategy at this time almost without reference to 
Dublin, though Ormonde made some attempt 
to defend it against the Parliamentary army of 
Jones. 

When Ormonde returned as Viceroy after 
the Restoration in 1662, an immediate change 
of emphasis was felt. During their exile in 
France, the Irish Cavalier lords had absorbed 
the idea of the centralized state and the cere- 
monial capital: both concepts new to Irish 
history, though Strafford had dreamed of them. 
The Ormonde period, which we may for con- 
venience consider as lasting from 1660 till 
1690, saw the creation of several salient features 
of modern Dublin: the Phoenix Park, S:. 
Stephen’s Green, the Quays and four new 
bridges, and the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham. 

The Phoenix Park was Ormonde’s own 
achievement, carried out with the not entire!y 
disinterested assistance of Sir Maurice Eustace, 
the Chancellor. At one point it was in danger 
of being given as a present to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, Charles II’s mistress, following the 


























The Bank of Ireland, South Portico, from a drawing by George Petrie, R.H.A. 


old principle of giving a reward in Ireland for 
services rendered in England ; but Ormonde 
managed to prevent this. The Duchess observed 
to Ormonde that she wished she might live to 
see him hanged, to which the old Duke replied 
sweetly that for his part he was content to live 
to see her grow old. For many years to come, 
the Park, with its 1,752 acres, was larger than 
the city itself ; and even now it is an enviable 
ndowment. 
St. Stephen’s Green was an ancient common, 
which in 1663 the municipality enclosed as a 
juare, dividing up the periphery by lots 
mong themselves, under fairly strict covenants 
hich covered both building and the mainten- 
ince of the amenities of the central space. 
The whole designe of all persons concerned,” 
1yS a minute relating to the scheme, “is 
hiefly for the reputation, advantage, ornament 
id pleasure of the cittie.” This chimes in 
ery well with Ormonde’s remark in a letter 
) his son : “‘ It is of importance to keep up the 
plendour of the government.” 
The population of Dublin just before the 
Restoration seems to have been as low as 10,000, 
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whereas by 1700 it was probably about five 
times that figure. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century it was perhaps one-tenth 
the size of London : at the end it had risen to 
two-ninths, the apex of its relative importance. 

The expansion of the Ormonde period 
forshadowed the main lines of later develop- 
ment, for it was predominantly eastwards, to- 
wards the sea and the harbour-mouth. Though 
there were fashionable houses behind what is 
now Arran Quay and Ellis Quay (both names 
date from this period), the district extending 
along Dame Street to where Burleigh had 
planted Trinity College in 1592 was more 
favoured, for here was Chichester House in 
which the Parliament sat, and south-eastwards 
the Aungier estate which Lord Longford was 
actively developing, and St. Stephen’s Green 
itself. The south-west quarter was largely 
occupied by the Earl of Meath’s Liberties, 
which enjoyed immunity from city control. 
Both the Liberties and the adjoining area of the 
City had the benefit of the best water-supply 
in Dublin, the origins of which went back to the 
thirteenth century. So the immigrant weavers 





and other craftsmen who were attracted to 
Dublin by government policy, especially after 
1690, tended to settle in this quarter, already 
the established home of brewers, tanners, dyers 
and everyone else who needed abundant water. 
Ever since, this has remained the industrial 
quarter, and it is dominated at present by the 
largest brewery in the world. 

Across the river, in Oxmantown, there was 
a residential development largely carried out 
by a syndicate headed by Sir Humphrey 
Jervis, whose schemes of improvement involved 
him in lengthy lawsuits and even imprisonment. 
The Jervis area was rectilinear grid-planning, 
and may still be traced today lying between 
Church Street and Liffey Street. It obscured 
the ends of the ancient roads which converged 
on Dublin Bridge, but a little farther out they 
survive as Manor Street, Grangegorman, 
Phibsborough Road, Dorset” Street, Parnell 
Street and Abbey Street, and in the eastern 
sector especially they form the framework for 
the “ spider’s-web ” planning of later Georgian 
times. This northward development called for 
new bridges, and in the building of two of 
these Sir Humphrey had to contend with the 
vested interests of the City authorities. It was 
Ormonde himself who persuaded Sir Humphrey 
to leave a quay-road between his new buildings 
and the river; and in 1674 and 1682 the 
Corporation enforced similar provisions on 
other riparian lessees, so that by 1700 the shape 
of the great east-west thoroughfare, clear on 
both sides of the river, was indicated though 
not yet fully realized. 

To the west, on the high ground facing 
across the valley towards the Phoenix Park, 
Ormonde and the Earls of Granard and 
Longford built the Royal Hospital for old and 
disabled soldiers, designed by Sir William 
Robinson, the Surveyor-General. A year or two 
later Charles II did the same thing at Chelsea 
on a larger scale. 

The intellectual life of seventeenth-century 
Dublin was surprisingly active, for a city which 
was still largely a bridgehead. Both the famous 
Archbishop Ussher (of the Chronology) and 
Sir James Ware were active enquirers into 
Irish antiquities ; and though neither was of 
Gaelic descent they enlisted the help of such 
Irish scholars as Duald Mac Firbis. It was 


Ussher who bought the Book of Kells, now 
with the rest of his library, in that of Trinit 
College. Ussher and Ware were somewhat ir 
the position of the early Spanish chroniclers ir 
Peru: later Anglo-Irish intellectuals wh 
could boast native blood were as proud of i 
as was the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega. Affe 
the Restoration the Dublin intellectuals wer: 
more concerned with natural science, politic: 
and economics. The Dublin Philosophica 
Society, founded in 1684, was an imitation of 
the Royal Society of London, and did no 
survive the Williamite wars, but numberex 
among its members Sir William Petty and th: 
two Molyneux brothers. There is no connection 
between the “nationalism” of Willian 
Molyneux and the antiquarianism of his brother 
Thomas. 

The early eighteenth century is inescapably 
associated with the activities of Swift as Dear 
of St. Patrick’s and Drapier of the Letters 
The débacle of Wood’s Halfpence was ; 
personal triumph, and a defeat for the English 
and Whig interest. The legend of his enigmatic 
personality lingered long among the poor of the 
Liberties. The Dublin which contained Swift 
Berkeley, Patrick Delany, Thomas Prior and 
Samuel Madden, George Faulkner and George 
Grierson, not to mention Grierson’s learned 
wife Constantia, and the egregious Laetitia 
Pilkington, was by no means dull. Prior and 
Madden are chiefly famous for the Dublin 
Society (since 1821 the Royal Dublin Society), 
which among many other activities holds the 
celebrated annual Horse Show. Prior’s List of 
the Absentees of Ireland, Madden’s Reflections 
and Resolutions proper for the Gentlemen of 
Ireland, as to their Conduct for the Service of 
their Country, and Berkeley’s Querist, were 
both symptoms and causes of a movement of 
thought which it is perhaps a little anachro- 
nistic to call economic “ nationalism.” The 
name of Madden, said Dr. Johnson, was one 
which Ireland should be proud to honour. 
George Faulkner, Swift’s “ Prince of Dublin 
Printers, ” had a wooden leg and a nimble wit, 
and conducted a correspondence with Chester- 
field who had been one of the few popular 
Viceroys. Grierson, the King’s Printer, was a 
less colourful figure, but his short-lived wife 
Constantia earned herself a wide fame as an 
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The Four Courts, Dublin, from a drawing by George Petrie, R.H.A. 


litor of classical texts. Laetitia Pilkington was 
torious rather than famous, a_ talkative 
enturess whose Memoirs still make good 
-ading. 
The Parliament House, rebuilt in 1729 
vards, is both an important and a beautiful 
uilding. It was designed by a young architect, 
Edward Lovett Pearce, a close associate of 
Burlingtonian school, as the character of 
work proclaims. He died at the age of 33 or 
The German architect, Richard Cassels, 
» came to Ireland in about 1728 and died 
1751, had a very large practice, designing 
n houses for the nobility (Clanwilliam 
use, 1740, Tyrone House, 1742, Leinster 
use, 1745), building in Trinity College, 
ably the delightful little Printing House 
34), and the Rotunda Hospital (1751 
wards), with its remarkable baroque Chapel. 
her great town houses followed: Moira 
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House on Usher’s Island (1752), Charlemont 
House in Rutland Square (by Sir William 
Chambers, 1764), The Provost’s House in 
Trinity College (by John Smyth, after Burling- 
ton, 1759), Powerscourt House (by Robert 
Mack, 1771), and Belvedere House (by Michael 
Stapleton, 1786). Of public buildings, the 
West Front of Trinity College, 1752, the Royal 
Exchange (now the City Hall), by Thomas 
Cooley, 1769, the Blue-Coat School, by 
Thomas Ivory, 1773, and St. Catherine’s 
Church, by John Smyth, 1769, may be men- 
tioned ; while the river was bridged with grace- 
ful bridges of which the oldest now remaining 
dates from 1764. 

It was, in spite of occasional setbacks, a rich 
and brilliant society. The houses of the great 
were lavishly decorated with internal plaster- 
work, Dublin silver was produced in great 
quantity and high quality, and a great deal of 
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book-printing was done—greater, perhaps, in 
quantity than in quality, though after 1770 
there was a “ typographical renaissance.” But 
perhaps the most distinctive of all the Dublin 
arts was bookbinding, which between 1740 and 
1775, and especially in the "fifties, was of great 
splendour, refinement of execution and 
originality of design. 

After the Octennial Act of 1767, the political 
life of Dublin gathered momentum, and from 
then till the Union of 1800 politics took most 
of the energies of the ruling class, who produced 
very little literature of moment. Even the 
architectural contribution of Gandon, the 
greatest of all Dublin architects, was made a 
political issue. It was the era of Henry Flood 
and Henry Grattan, of Charlemont and his 
Volunteers, of John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare, 
of Robert Stewart (later and better known as 
Castlereagh), and of Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
A vivid, though perhaps over-coloured impres- 
sion of the milieu may be gathered from the 
Personal Recollections of Sir Jonah Barrington, 
a corrupt and genial old raconteur who lived 
through it all. 





James Gandon, of mixed French and Welsh 
parentage, settled in Dublin in 1781 and 
remained in Ireland till his death in 1823. His 
Custom House (1781-91), his Four Cour's 
(1786-1802), his additions to the Parliament 
House (1782) and his King’s Inns (179:- 
1805) sufficiently attest his genius. The first 
two in particular, both superbly sited on tie 
river, are as essential to the shape of Dublin 
as St. Paul’s to that of London, and in spite of 
their cruel usage in the fighting of 1921-2 
both still speak with their creator’s voice. Both 
Gandon and his successor Francis Johnston 
(the G.P.O., 1814, St. George’s, Hardwicke 
Place, 1802, the Castle Chapel, 1807) had the 
great advantage of collaboration with t 
sculptor Edward Smyth, whose architectural 
sculptures are unsurpassed in their felicity. 

By the end of the century, the two principal 
estates of Dublin, the Gardiner Estate on the 
north-east, and the Fitzwilliam on the south- 
east, had developed into amply-planned systems 
of squares and wide streets—Rutland (now 
Parnell) Square and Mountjoy Square on the 
North Side, St. Stephen’s Green, Merrion 
Square and Fitzwilliam Square on the South 
Side. The planning was less rigid than that of 
Bath or Edinburgh, and its humane character 
was underlined by the use of imported Bridg- 
water brick for most of the houses, only a few 
salient features being of stone, Irish granite or 
limestone, or imported Portland. The Wide 
Streets Commissioners, set up in 1757, func- 
tioned till 1841. In 1763 was begun the system 
of Circular Roads which gave Dublin its agree- 
able oval shape on the map, and later in the 
century this was reinforced by the Grand and 
Royal Canals which provided tree-lined water- 
ways encompassing the city. All through the 
century reclamation and walling at the river- 
mouth was drawing the centre eastwards, to- 
wards a port suitable for larger ships: the 
siting of the new Custom House was a sympton 
of this tendency. Though a small city in con 
parison with London, Dublin is composed of 
large units : the Phoenix Park, the wide streets, 
few but large squares, much larger on th: 
average than those of London. 

In some respects, Dublin’s social conscienc 
was in advance of its time. Dr. Bartholome' 
Mosse, town-planner and patron of the art 


North Great George Street, doorway, c. 1785 


Photo : Maurice Craig, by courtesy of the Cresset Press 
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The Bank of Ireland, formerly the Parliament House 


opened in 1745 what later becarre the Rotunda 
Hospital, the first maternity hospital in these 
islands. In the same year Swift died, leaving 
his money for the foundation of a mental 
hospital which was almost, if not quite, as much 
of an innovation. Both hospitals still flourish 
together with many other eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century foundations. 

Such was the city which in 1801, with the 
passing of the Act of Union, became for more 
than a century a provincial capital. It lost its 
Parliament and its resident nobility, but it 
kept—for what it was worth—the Viceregal 
Court, and the Courts and other government 
offices. The merchants, the brewers, the 
bankers, the doctors and the lawyers became 
its ruling class. The suburbs continued to 
expand, and very pleasant they are, those 
rows of villas with flights of steps up to their 
front doors, in Rathmines, Ballsbridge, Black- 
rock, Dunleary and Dalkey. As the centre of 
the Irish transport system, Dublin was adorned 
with handsome railway-stations, especially 
Kingsbridge (by Sancton Wood, 1845), the 
Broadstone (by John Skipton Mulvany, 1841- 
s© and Harcourt Street (by George Wilkinson, 
1.59). In these the classical tradition is still 

yust, as in the Catholic parish churches of 

rick Byrne. 
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There was a literary revival in the 1820’s 
with Lady Morgan, who kept a salon in Kildare 
Street, and Charles Robert Maturin the 
eccentric gothic novelist, who was curate of 
St. Peter’s and lived in York Street, and wrote 
Melmoth the Wanderer. A little later, William 
Carleton the peasant novelist, Charles Lever 
and James Clarence Mangan the poet kept 
literary Dublin on the map. The antiquarian 
researches of the Ordnance Survey gave 
employment to scholars and poets in the thirties 
and with the Young Ireland movement in the 
forties, intellectual force, antiquarian bent and 
political philosophy were blended, above all 
in the figure of Thomas Davis. Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, poet and antiquary, and Sir William 
Wilde, antiquary and ophthalmologist, lent 
lustre to the century’s middle years; but 
perhaps the best-known Dublin writer of the 
period was Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu, novelist 
and master of the ghost-story. The Dublin 
University Magazine, which ran from 1833 till 
1877, was, in the words of Mr. Michael Sadleir, 
** on equal terms with the best London reviews 
. . . and was respected all over the world for its 
literary quality.” In the last years of its 
existence it published the early works of Oscar 
Wilde, Sir William’s more famous son. 

The twenty years after 1850 showed a slight 
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Winetavern Street 


decline in Dublin’s population, which was now 
a little over a quarter of a million. There was 
a retrenchment proposal to abolish the Viceregal 
Court, but the tradesmen whom it most con- 
cerned succeeded in saving this piece of rather 
jejune grandeur for another sixty years or so. 
Though the decline was partly the delayed 
effect of the Famine, the city progressed in some 
respects : in the sixties it was provided with a 
modern water-supply, Guinness’s Brewery 
expanded enormously, building up a huge 
export trade, the National Gallery of Ireland 
was founded, and later the National Museum 
and Library. Concurrently with this, the grand 
streets of the aristocratic quarters, especially on 
the North Side, began slowly to sink into slum 
occupation. The politics of the later nineteenth 
century, being predominantly agrarian, were 
enacted in the country rather than in the 
capital, though the funerals of O’Connell, 
.O’Donovan Rossa and Parnell were political 


spectacles equal to anything in the eighteenth 
century. 

The celebrated Irish ‘“ Literary Revival” 
was a plant of many roots. Born partly of th 
London Nineties, partly of romantic Europea 
nationalism, partly of Ferguson’s poetic anti- 
quarianism, and spun very largely out of th 
personalities of its leaders, particularly that of 
Yeats himself, it was rural in subject-matter 
but urban in location, as all literary movement: 
must always be. With the Abbey Theatre 2 
its major focus, it made Dublin for a moment 
one of the world’s cultural capitals. “‘ The sceptr 
of intelligence,” Edward Martyn telegraphe: 
to George Moore, “‘ has passed from Londo: 
to Dublin.” Moore, at any rate, made th 
journey, and Hail and Farewell remains to mak 
it memorable. We owe to the “ Revival, 
also, the counter-irritant round which Jame 
Joyce incubated, lovingly and resentfully, hi 
Portrait of the Artist and his Ulysses. Th 


























vival was able to unite (if that is not too strong 
word) such diverse energies and personalities 
those of George Moore, J. M. Synge whom 
sats brought back from Paris and sent to 
hool in Aran, Miss Horniman the Manchester 
ilanthropist who made possible the founding 

the Abbey Theatre, Lady Gregory, the 


jandlord’s wife who learnt Irish and invented 
1 new kind of literary English, and “ AE. ” 


.E (George Russell), the collaborator of Sir 


orace Plunkett in the Co-operative move- 
\ent, Was a visionary and mystic, a journalist, 
poet and a painter. The quality of most of 
s work does much less than justice to his 


importance as a leader and an influence. His 
ability to apply himself with equal enthusiasm 


ne 


) the supernatural and to dairy-statistics gave 


the wits ample opportunity to make merry with 
he “ Dreamery-Creamery ” school and the 


hairy fairies of Plunkett House ” (AE had a 
mspicuous beard). But the co-operative 


reameries remain, though Sir Horace Plunkett’s 


house was burned in the Civil War. AE, like 
too many idealistic Irishmen, died in England 


f a broken heart. The Abbey Theatre sur- 


An example of 
Dublin bookbinding, 
1779 
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vived the anxious times, to enjoy a new lease 
of life with the plays of Sean O’Casey and 
Denis Johnston. 

In 1921, Dublin became again a capital. 
Six years of smouldering war left three of her 
finest buildings and three-quarters of her finest 
street in ruins. But in spite of changes of forms 
and of names, continuity with the past is very 
evident. The chief threat to continuity is the 
rapid expansion since 1900. Dublin and Belfast 
between them now house more than a quarter 
of Ireland’s population. Dublin’s tradition of 
urbanity is probably strong enough to digest 
this influx. The basis of her economy remains 
unchanged ; though light industries have 
greatly increased, the occupational balance is 
still that of an administrative, distributive, 
professional and residential centre. Decayed 
houses in the fine old quarters have been 
municipally re-conditioned as working-class 
flats, new and harmonious blocks of flats have 
been built, and such admirable modern build- 
ings as the Airport at Collinstown dispose of 
any suspicion that Dublin may be tempted to 
live in or upon her past. 


By courtesy < the 
Trustees of the Victoria 
and Albert Museur 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


(During 1952 we propose to devote the Calendar to Commonwealth History) 


February 6, 1819 
SINGAPORE BECOMES BRITISH 


For many years the East India Company had dis- 
trusted the extension of Dutch interests in the Far 
East and had done their best to counteract it. 
From 1786 the Company maintained a base in 
Malaya at Penang, and the entry of the Dutch into 
the French Revolutionary wars gave them the 
opportunity to occupy also the Dutch settlement of 
Malacca. In 1811 a successful attack on Java was 
mounted from Malacca. Upon the occupation of 
the Island, Stamford Raffles was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

After administering Java for five years, Raffles 
was transferred to the Governorship of Bencoolen 
in Sumatra, which had been British since 1684. 
On his arrival in 1817 he at once saw the need for 
establishing a more suitable centre for British 
influence. In ccnjunction with Colonel Farquhar, 
Resident at Malacca, Raffics sailed down the Malacca 
Straits and landed at Singapore. The possibilities 
of the site were recognized ; an agreement was made 
with the local Malay chief, and confirmed by the 
Sultan of Johore on February 6, by which the British 
acquired the right to settle on the island. Further 
agreements followed, culminating in a final treaty 
in November 1824. Only Raffles’ persistence, how- 
ever, and the pressure of the English merchants led 
to the retention of Singapore. Raffles himself 
returned to England in 1824 and died two years later. 


February 11, 1839 
THE DURHAM REPORT 


The Canada Act of 1791 had divided Canada into 
two Provinces, Upper and Lower, with the object 
of lessening racial corflict between English settlers 
and the French Canadians. But the Act was largely 
a failure; for, though parliamentary institutions 
were set up in both provinces, control of the 
executive remained in English hands and ultimate 
authority rested with the Colonial Office in London. 
After the Napoleonic wars, continuous conflicts 
arose between the Assembly of Lower Canada and 
the Legislative Council, representing the English 
interests. The struggle centred in the question of 
supply, over which the Assembly claimed complete 
control. French Canadian Nationalism received an 
additional impetus from the European revolutions 
of 1830; and in 1834 Louis-Joseph Papineau, 
Speaker of the Quebec Assembly since 1815, 
presented a number of resolutions designed to 
convert the Legislative Council into an elected 
body, and to give the Assembly control of supply. 
The climax was reached in 1837 when the Assembly 
refused to vote supplies. Fearing a revolt, the 
government issued warrants for the arrest of 
Papineau who fled to the United States. When the 
trouble extended to Upper Canada in December, 
the British Government invited Lord Durham to 
become High Commissioner of the two Provinces 


and Governor-General of the British territories ir 
North America. 

Landing at Quebec in May, 1838, Durhan 
proclaimed a general amnesty which specificall; 
excluded Papineau, while eight ringleaders of the 
so-called revolt were exiled to Bermuda. Thi 
high-handed action led to his recall by the British 
Government, and he returned to England in the 
following November. Durham had been invited t 
undertake “ the settlement of the affairs of Britis! 
North America” and, while still in Canada, began 
drawing up the Report which he presented to th¢ 
Government on February 11, 1839. It advocated 
the reunion of the two Provinces, which wa 
accomplished in 1840, and recommended that 
“the internal government of the Colony” should 
be “‘ placed in the hands of colonists themselves.’ 
The desire of the British Government, Durhan 
argued, to exercise supreme control through the 
Governor and the nominated Legislative Council 
could only result in the Governor’s becoming a 
mouthpiece of the Secretary of State. If, on th 
other hand, the Governor were “to secure the 
co-operation of the Assembly . . . by entrusting th« 
administration [of policy] to such men as could 
command a majority,” the prerogative of the Crown 
would be maintained, and the rights of the Assembly 
would be guaranteed. In 1846 the Colonia 
Secretary, Earl Grey, adopted the ideas set forth 
in the Report, and the grant of responsible 
government prepared the way for the closer unio: 
provided by the Federation of British North Americ 
in 1867. 


February 13, 1856 
ANNEXATION OF OUDH 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, Britis! 
India comprised the three Presidencies of Bengal 
Madras and Bombay, of which the first was th: 
most extensive. Relations between the Paramount 
Power and the Native States outside the Presidencie 
were regulated by special treaties ; but there wer 
two over-riding considerations. When the nativ 
ruler died without leaving a direct heir, it was held 
that his territories should “‘ lapse ” to the Paramoun' 
Power. If he proved incompetent, the Company ha 
the right of replacing him or of annexing his state t: 
British India. 

Such a position arose in regard to Oudh during th 
governorship of Dalhousie. The Nawab of Oud 
had pledged himself to act in conformity with th 
advice of the Company; but for many years hi 
kingdom had been notorious for corruption an 
misgovernment. After numerous warnings ha 
passed unheeded, the Board of Control in Londo: 
decided to incorporate Oudh as a province 0 
British India. This was done by Proclamation 0: 
February 13, 1856. A year later the Mutiny brok 
out, and there can be little doubt that the annexa 
tion of Oudh and the extension of the “ doctrine o 
lapse ’ contributed greatly to this insurrection. 
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BLUE BOOKS 1852 


Selected by Stanley Hyland 


‘old in Australia 


at - Oo et et 
®) a 


“eh © tO 


worn 
oerfectly unnecessary, for everything goes on 
1 as orderly and quiet a manner as in the 


“In April 1851, a gentleman named 
rgraves signified to the authorities his 
covery of a gold field and consented to 
int out the exact spot, leaving his re- 
ineration to the after consideration of 
vernment.” 

\ short account of the discovery (from which 
is quoted) is in the 12th Report of the Colonial 
1d and Emigration Commissioners, Command 
er 1499. Two other Command Papers dealing 


1 the gold rush were presented ; the following 
quoted from them. 

/mmand 1430 

mpiled from the reports of J. R. Hardy, 
mmissioner of Crown Lands, often referred to as 
Gold Commissioner] 

** Bathurst, May 13, 1851 . . . the excitement 
iong all classes is intense, and to complete 


t a man has brought in a piece of gold valued 


£30 and weighing thirteen ounces. Parties 


re taking arms with them.” 
“ Sydney, May 23, 1851. 
he police force at the gold field will be paid 
hree shillings and threepence per diem, and 


The men forming 


owed, when practicable, the scale of rations 


ssued to the late mounted police. They will 
furnished with lodgings when they can be 
ybtained but must be given to understand 
hat they will probably be for some period at 
‘| events dependent upon their own hands 
or shelter.” 


Camp, June 5, 1851. I yesterday issued and 


eceived payment for 200 licences to dig for 


I have not 
in any special constables; it is 


‘ld [licences cost 30s. a month]. 


tietest English town. There is no drinking 
rioting going on... .” 


‘Camp, June 8, 1851. The average gain of a 


rty of steady strong men continues to be at 
t £1 per diem each. Comparatively few 
ike less than 10s. or I2s. per diem each. 
mm the price of provisions any man can 
e well on 12s. a week including their tobacco. 
at is 3d. per lb. Flour has come down to 
. per cwt. Tea and sugar are on the road 
| other stores are starting.” 
sathurst, July 2, 1851. I have done my best 
ascertain the amount of gold already 
duced. I can account positively for about 
,0,000.”” [This in eight weeks]. 
sathurst, July 10, 1851. I found the digging 
ing on very successfully. There was no 
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occasion to ask the workers about licences, for 
the moment I made my appearance I was beset 
by a crowd all thrusting their pound notes 
into my face and begging me to mark their 
boundaries.” 

Command 1508 

In New South Wales. “ Sydney, January 1, 

1852. Although a large proportion of the 
population has been assembled for the last 
seven months at the older goldfields, good 
order and regularity have been maintained 
there ; no serious crimes of any kind have 
been committed and the roads have been 
perfectly safe for travellers. And notwith- 
standing the diversion of so large a number of 
people from their previous ordinary pursuits, 
the shearing has been got over and the harvest 
(a most abundant one) gathered in without any 
serious impediment or difficulty... .” 
In Victoria. ‘‘ Melbourne, October Io, 1851. 
Within the last three weeks the towns of 
Melbourne and Geelong and their large 
suburbs have been in appearance almost 
emptied of many classes of their male in- 
habitants. . . . Cottages are deserted, houses to 
let, business is at a standstill and even schools 
are closed. The ships in the harbour are, in a 
great measure, deserted; and we hear of 
instances where not only farmers and respect- 
able agriculturists have found that the only way, 
as those employed by them deserted, was to 
leave their farms, join them and form a band 
and go shares, but even masters of vessels, fore- 
seeing the impossibility of maintaining any 
control over their men otherwise, have made 
up parties among them to do the same.” 

“Tt could not be expected that the various 
classes of subordinate officers in the service of 
the government, to say the least, would remain 
uninfluenced by the prevailing excitement ; 
in fact this excitement has become general. 
At first, many constables, boatmen, messengers 
and officers of this class at once threw up their 
engagements ; and at one time it became pro- 
bable that the far greater portion of public 
servants would be unable to withstand the 
prevailing mania, and would leave the heads of 
departments and superior officers alone at their 
posts.” 


[Note : the pay of clerks was accordingly in- 
creased by half; turnkeys, constables and letter- 
cafriers got rises of between two shillings and three 
and sixpence a day.] 
































OXFORD BOOKS 


THE OXFORD INTRODUCTION 
TO BRITISH HISTORY 
Volume IV 


A PORTRAIT OF BRITAIN 
BETWEEN THE 
EXHIBITIONS 1851-1951 


by DONALD LINDSAY and 
E. S. WASHINGTON 


Illustrated by R. S. SHerrirrs of Punch 
10s. 6d. net 


The aim of this series is to make the British 
people more readily understood by way of 
their history. This volume is particularly 
attractive, and though intended, primarily, 
for those between the ages of 14 and 16, 
will be eagerly read by their parents. 


BUILDING IN ENGLAND 
DOWN TO 1540 


by L. F. SALZMAN 
with 16 half-tone plates. sos. net 


This book is concerned not with artistry 
but with craftsmanship, and deals with the 
organisation of the building industry, such 
matters as hours and wages, methods and 
materials, and the many technical terms 
employed in the various branches of the 
craft. 


A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 
by F. P. WALTERS 
Two volumes. 60s. net 
Mr. Walters was closely associated with the 
Secretariat of the League throughout its 
existence, and his book has been published 


under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 
OF 1914 
Volume I. European Relations from 
the Congress of Berlin to the Eve of the 
Serajevo Murder. 
by LUIGI ALBERTINI 
Revised and translated by 
ISABELLA M. MaAssey 
50s. net 
Historians have for some time past been 
urging that Albertini’s Origins of the First 
World War should be made available for 
English readers. This English edition will 


be issued in three volumes to be published 
at intervals. Volume I will be ready in May. 


THE WORLD IN MARCH 


1939 
Being a Prologue to the Survey of 
International Affairs 1939-1946 


edited by ArNotD ToynBrE and FRANK 

T. ASHTON-GWATKIN 

38s. net 

This fascinating book which is modestly 
under-titled as a prologue, is published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, and will be ready 
late in March or early in April. 


SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY 
Vol. II 1925-1932 
Selected and edited by JANE Decras 
45s. net 


This eagerly awaited sequel to a brilliant 
first volume will be ready in April, and is 
also published under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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EORGE WASHINGTON. 


sOOK REVIEWS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By D. S. Freeman. 
Vols. 3 and 4. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
30s. each.) 

The first two volumes of this monumental 
graphy, published in 1948, brought Wash- 
eton to the fall of Fort DuQuesne in 1758, 
ren he put aside military pursuits, and took 
) the life of a Virginian gentleman. The two 
cceeding volumes, which show the same high 
erit, carry his story forward through the re- 
sumption of military duties in June 1775 to 


toe arrival in America of Simeon Deane in 


oril 1778, with the treaty by which France 


ccognized the independence of the United 


States. The third volume (to December 1775) 


life in “ the Old Dominion. ” 
ears, Washington learnt much of human 
ature by the performance of commonplace 


an excellent source for social and economic 
During these 


1ily duties, as humdrum as they were numer- 
is. Debt-distraught friends, old soldiers, 


perplexed farmers of humble station, aging 
planters seeking a prudent executor, or a care- 
ful guardian of their sons, all came to rely on 
him. From this came his diligence and patience. 
By his long service as burgess in the General 
Assembly of Virginia, Washington also gained 
, sure and intimate knowledge of the workings 


' the legislative mind, invaluable from the 


first day of command. 


What were his assets, and what his weak- 


nesses, when the great choice fell on him ? 
The most that could have been said—he him- 
sclf was the first to acknowledge its truth— 


character was above challenge. 


1s that he had some experience both as a 
ldier and as a man of affairs, and that his 
He was the 
tstanding military man of the largest colony, 


support of which was essential to the colonial 


cause. 


Imperturbable, he was at his best in 


a‘versity—bad news stiffened his resolution ; 


“ 


eady, he was able to disregard what he could 
t avert—‘‘a deliberate refusal to be the 


o-ant-coureur of calamity.” Skilled in adapta- 


n and improvisation, he had a solid reputa- 


ton for doing well whatever he undertook, 


iswerving from his purpose. A decision taken, 
adhered to it, had patience to wait for an 
ivantageous opening, and was wary until he 
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found it. His ability to extricate himself from 
difficult situations had been displayed as early 
as 1754. If not a good general, he certainly 
looked one—in height, bearing, composure, 
dignity—all important when high commanders 
shared the actual process of fighting with 
their men. In his person he lacked only 
dramatic sense—this he was content to leave to 
Burgoyne. 

His greatest weakness, as he himself wrote 
of Sullivan, was “ the want of experience to 
move upon a large scale ”—lack of practice in 
the formulation and subsequent practical test 
of strategical plans of any magnitude. Wash- 
ington had never in person directed artillery 
or cavalry; he had never met the varied 
administrative problems implicit in the 
organization of large bodies of men. He who 
had operated a Regiment on a frontier was now 
to direct an Army on a continent. The issues 
facing him were immense. ‘“ No man,” he 
wrote in December 1776, “ ever had a greater 
choice of difficulties and less means to extricate 
himself from them.” Strategy, staff, command, 
army, equipment, supplies had all to be created 
from nothing, and once created, maintained. 

Washington told Congress at the outset 
that his abilities and experience might not be 
equal to the extensive and important trust 
assigned him. But his relative incapacity and 
American conditions alike favoured him. He 
knew he could not hope to match British com- 
manders in regular engagements, but if he could 
lure them into forests and swamps, into sur- 
roundings to which they were unaccustomed, 
the advantage would be his. He took the 
decision, accepting the heavy burden it laid 
on morale, that on his side the war should be 
defensive, “‘ a war of posts ” : “ we should on 
all occasions avoid a general action, nor put 
anything to the risk unless compelled by a 
necessity into which we ought never to be 
drawn.” He must bottle up the British while 
he trained his army. Washington seemed 
more aware than the British command that 
their sea power made it possible for them to 
concentrate secretly in superior force, and 
deliver a surprise attack. ~The unexpected 
respite he put to good use. Here is one 
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reaction. ‘‘ Never had the British Army so un- 
generous an enemy to oppose; they send their 
riflemen five or six at a time who conceal themselves 
behind trees, etc., till an opportunity presents itself 
of taking a shot . . . which done they immediately 
retreat. What an unfair method of carrying on a 
war !”’ When Washington willingly, or of necessity, 
met the British, he had to employ simple strategic 
principles because he knew no other, and did not 
command officers sufficiently trained to execute an 
elaborate plan, had he been equipped to formulate 
it. His first adventure in strategy on a scale of any 
magnitude, Arnold’s advance on Quebec (1776), 
was a failure ; his one attempt at a difficult strategic 
combination, the simultaneous convergence of 
columns on Germantown (1777), was not a success. 

On the whole, Dr. Freeman has succeeded in 
keeping his biography from becoming an encyc- 
lopedia of the War of American Independence— 
military operations in which Washington had no 
direct part are described summarily. The comments 
in the fourth volume of so pre-eminent a military 
historian on those in which Washington played a 
large part are invaluable. For its size and detail, the 
work is markedly free from errors and misprints ; 
the excellent notes belong where they should, on the 
appropriate page which they help to elucidate or 
expand. 

ERIC ROBSON. 


KNIGHTLOW HUNDRED 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF WARWICK. 
Volume Six: Knightlow Hundred. (Published 
for the University of London Institute of 
Historical Research by the Oxford University 
Press. 635. net.) 

Particular interest attaches itself to the local 
history of Warwickshire, for the first exhaustive 
county history ever published in this country was 
Sir Wm. Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire in 
1656. The ten hundreds apparently existing at the 
Conquest were later moulded into four; earlier 
volumes have dealt with the Barlichway, Hemling- 
ford and Kineton Hundreds, and that under review 
covers most of the fourth. It is always difficult to 
discuss fairly any work in progress, for the issue, 
especially in matters of such considerable size, is in 
doubt until the last volume and the Index have 
appeared. A single volume needs to be put in its 
place amongst its companions before its value to the 
team is apparent. Sixty-four parishes and the two 
boroughs of Leamington Spa and Rugby are here 
described. There is the usual plenitude of armorial 
shields, and good plans of Kenilworth Castle, Off- 
church Bury, Stoneleigh Abbey and several typical 
or significant churches. The introductory map of 
Knightlow Hundred is of doubtful value, since 
although it is clear enough, the sub-divisions are not 
all of individual parishes ; until the Index appears, 
or unless one’s local knowledge is sufficiently detailed, 
it is sometimes difficult to find the description of any 
particular house or village. There is, for instance, a 
very fine house with a long and interesting history 
at Newbold Revel, in the area marked on the map 
as Stretton-under-Fosse ; but this district (along 
with Easenhali and Pailton, also marked with 
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separate boundary lines) lies actually in the paris 
of Monks Kirby, and it requires some labour to fin: 
its description in Volume Six as it stands. Nor 
when found is there any indication that the S 
Thomas Malory, who at one time owned the mano 
may have been responsible for Morte D’ Arthur 
this might have been worth a footnote. Moreove 
the whole group of parishes engulfed in moder: 
Coventry, along with the city itself, is omitted. S 
that in the series to date there is no mention « 
Coventry, Warwick or Birmingham; and th 
reviewer can find no indication as to when and whe: 
they will appear. There are some excellent phot« 
graphs, but the large number of copies of drawing 
of churches from the Aylesford Collection of th 
Birmingham Reference Library is of doubtful valu: 
the sketches generally possessing little merit eith: 
artistically or architecturally. There are some goo 
maps of villages, with interesting field names ; anc 
with the help of an ordnance survey map, the topx 
graphical descriptions are clear and can be adequate! 
traced. The account of Leamington Spa is excellen 
in every way ; easily read and interesting, it bring 
the story up to date ; it bears clearly the mark of a 
writer who knew his subject from close person: 
experience. On the whole, the rest of the parish 
descriptions follow the usual formula: acreage, 
population figures, topographical descriptions, 
manors, church, advowson, charities ; and from the: 
many interesting deductions may be drawn. Ther 
is One extraordinary survival, the payment of th 
**wroth silver,” which still takes place in th 
Hundred. At dawn on St. Martin’s Day fees ar 
cast into the hollow of an ancient stone by represen 
tatives of parishes ; the penalty for non-paymenit i 
to provide a white bull with red nose and ears, or to 
pay a fine, and the custom may be some seven 
hundred years old. The significance of amounts, 
names and penalties is all unknown, but the custom 
continues. The Knightlow Hundred of Warwick- 
shire with its many little churches and its many little 
villages (with their typical “ loop-off-the-main-road 
plans, often closely related to the local geological! 
formations), is indeed very English in character, 
and this volume gives a good account of it. 


T. H. McGuFFIE. 


NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY 


NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY: IDEA AND REALITY. B 

Fergal McGrath. (Longmans. 30s.) 

Dr. McGrath has done a real service both to the 
large number of Englishmen to whom anything 
which adds to their knowledge of Newman is 
interest and to the wider circle of those to whom 
university education is an important matter ; whi 
so far as the general reader is concerned his book ma 
well help to send him back to read with greatcr 
comprehension Newman’s famous book, The Id 
of a University. 

It is Dr. McGrath’s thesis that Ward’s accou! 
on which we have mainly depended is an insufficie: 
guide ; and he sets to work with the aid of a lar; 
mass of unpublished material to put the wh« 
business in perspective both in the development 
Irish education and in the wider field of universi: 
education. The result is a fascinating book and o: 
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privileged British relations 


narchy which he so prized. ” 


ch is highly relevant to our own day when we 
e all pledged our support for the ideal of liberal 
cation while sometimes remaining a trifle 
certain as to the nature of our commitments. 
e book has the disadvantage that in some places 
; by no means easy reading : the mass and weight 
he material sometimes gets out of hand. At the 
1e time, some parts are very well written, and the 
nent of comedy which was not infrequently 
sent during Newman’s sojourn in Ireland is 
fully handled. 
T. CHARLES EDWARDS. 


BRITAIN AND LATIN AMERICA 


rISH POLICY AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF LATIN 
\MERICA, 1804-1828. By William W. Kaufmann. 
Yale University Press, London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 24s.) 
It is widely known that Canning called the New 
rid into existence to redress the balance of the 
i, and that this showed him to be, unlike Castle- 
zh, one of the enlightened Tories who were almost 
good as Whigs. The revision of this view, in 


istlereagh’s favour, was begun by C. K. Webster 
enty-five years ago, in a definitive account of his 


eign policy. At the same time, and with the same 
ility, appeared H. V. Temperley’s work on 


inning, emphasizing his policy of non-intervention, 


upholding of treaties, and his concern for public 
nion. In Mr. Kaufmann’s book Castlereagh 
eives lavish praise. ‘‘ His Latin American policy 
. the transcendent nature of his genius ; ” 
behind his evasions and procrastinations there 
the prospect of recognizing the independence 
the former Spanish colonies and _ securing 
with them without 
indoning hope that the Concert of Europe might 
| be saved. This is broadly in line with Webster’s 
‘re cautious assessment ; but it is going too far to 
scribe Castlereagh as “in a word, a parliamen- 


‘ian.”’ Certainly he did his job as Leader of the 


use competently. But where foreign policy was 
1cerned his object was usually to prevent Parlia- 


rent from discussing or understanding what he did. 


Of Canning Mr. Kaufmann takes a far more 
ere view than Temperley’s. He sees him as “‘ the 
ier of Palmerston’s noisy excesses and a grand- 
‘ent of ‘ splendid isolation.’””» He suggests that 
ining’s aim in the Latin-American question was 
merely to acquire the obvious benefits from 
gnizing and protecting the colonies, but to 
1oeuvre the Continental powers into a position 
re the recognition would be a manifest triumph 
r them and their Alliance. America must help 
reduce Europe to “that wholesome state of 
In the end he suc- 
led. The European Alliance revealed its 
otence and disunity ; the British investors had 
ir orgy of speculation ; and Canning enjoyed his 


iamentary triumph. This interpretation, though 


nay occasionally attribute excessive subtlety to 
ining, links his American policy clearly and con- 
ingly with his European. We are shown also 
elation to the less familiar origins of the problem 
the midst of the Napoleonic Wars, when the 
iptation to provoke rebellions and open up 
‘kets in South America had to be weighed against 
importance of Spain in the war. The free-lance 
inizer of revolutions, General Miranda, was 
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encouraged, repudiated, kept as a pensioner in 
London, and finally allowed to follow Bolivar and 
Méndez, taking with him a law on the liberty of the 
Press drafted by Jeremy Bentham. 

Into two hundred pages Mr. Kaufmann has 
compressed an account of this complex piece of 
diplomatic history that is detailed and well- 
authenticated without ever becoming ponderous or 
obscure. He finds room for occasional light relief, and 
sometimes provides it unintentionally by his addiction 
to overworked metaphors: there is a delightful 
glimpse of Wellesley fleeing from a basic dilemma on 
whose horns Castlereagh is “literally impaled. ”’ 
The sources used are not new. Sometimes we feel 
a lack of material from the Spanish and colonial side 
and wonder whether more may become available. 
But the published papers of British statesmen, and 
the collections—notably Webster’s two volumes of 
documents Britain and the Independence of Latin 
America—provide, as Mr. Kaufmann says, an 
embarrassment of riches. They are handled and 
cited with great professional skill, worthy of the 
series of Yale Historical Publications in which the 
volume appears. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


THE FUHRER’S INTUITIONS 


HITLER’S STRATEGY. By F. H. Hinsley. (Cambridge 

University Press 18s.) 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading ; 
it attempts to review and assess the war strategy of 
Hitler, using only German naval sources. The 
author admits that in using such material he is liable 
to over-emphasize the naval aspect, but “ the British 
position was central among Hitler’s problems, and 
sea power, so instrumental in his defeat, was funda- 
mental in its effect upon his strategy from the 
outset.” It is true that Hitler had little under- 
standing of the workings of sea power, and the book 
amply demonstrates that he would not take the advice 
of his responsible naval chiefs ; but a tableau of 
Hitler and his admirals in almost continual dis- 
agreement over policy which fails to show, or at least 
hint at, the conflicting claims of the OberKommando 
der Wehrmacht and OberKommando der Luftwaffe 
can hardly pass as strategy. 

Sea power was, no doubt, largely instrumental in 
defeating Germany, but it did not become one of 
Hitler’s problems till he recognized that he would 
have to fight a long war against the United Kingdom. 
Germany had made no pretence to being a full- 
scale naval power. Hitler wanted to avoid war with 
Great Britain. If war did come, he envisaged it as a 
short struggle. Fundamental to his strategy was the 
technique of the dblitzkreig: the all-out effcrt by 
land and from the air before the enemy had time to 
mobilize himself fully. This means of making war 
was brilliantly demonstrated in Poland, Norway, 
the Low Countries and in France. It did not succeed 
against the United Kingdom; and where Hitler 
failed as a strategist was in his incapacity to profit 
from his defeat and to draw the appropriate lessons. 

The first work in the invasion was to be done by 
the Luftwaffe ; Hitler did appreciate the need for 
air supremacy as an essential preliminary to the 
invasion. In the short campaign he envisaged, air 
power could—as it later did in the airborne conquest 
of Crete—neutralize the advantages of command 
of the sea exercised by the traditional means of 











surface vessels only. His recourse to the night 
bombing of the towns in this country, in which he 
squandered his bomber force, was an attempt to 
achieve a speedy end to the war, before British 
resources and command of the sea could bring their 
full force to bear. 

Undoubtedly the scope of Mr. Hinsley’s book 
has been limited by the material to which he has 
confined himself. An equally good case might be 
made that Germany lost the war because Hitler 
did not take the advice of his generals or of his air 
marshals. Against the latter a strong case could be 
built up on the grounds that they allowed their air 
force to be subordinated entirely to the demands of 
the German Army, and continued to use throughout 
the war the types of aircraft they had in 1939. The 
author, however, is to be commended in producing 
a book dealing with almost contemporary events in 
a scholarly and sober manner ; it is refreshing to 
have statements referenced and carefully annotated. 
More justly he might have entitled his book “* Hitler’s 
Naval Strategy. ” 

THOMAS MILNE. 


ARAB SEAFARING 


ARAB SEAFARING IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. By George F. 
Hourani. (Princeton University Press, London 
Gecffrey Cumberlege. 20s.) 

The author of this small volume has written a 
general account of Arab seafaring from its origins 
many centuries before Christ to the time of its 
fullest development in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
His researches range from Sumerian inscriptions, 
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Men who are always on the 
go find CRAVEN TOBACCO a 
full flavoured smoke that 
gives untiring satisfaction. Fresh and fragrant, it 
burns evenly—slowly. It never bites, and every 
pipeful is smooth and cool. A grand, manly tobacco. 


Craven Mixture 4/6 an oz.; Craven Empire de luxe 
Mixture 4/2 anoz.; Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 anoz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


through Greek and Latin authors, to Arabic an 
Chinese records. 

Apart from the intrinsic appeal of the voyage: 
the most interesting chapter is the one devoted to th 
construction of the ships. These differed from the 
counterparts in the Mediterranean in two ways 
they were much lighter and their planks were sow 
together, not nailed as was customary elsewhere- 
and their sails were set fore and aft. With suc 
flimsy construction, these vessels could not ris 
sailing in the south-west monsoon to India, as tl 
Greeks and Romans did; they preferred to sa 
along the lee of the Hadramawt coast, falling awa 
before the north-west monsoon from a positio 
sufficiently north and east to the Indian coas 
Their journey took longer, but it was much safer 
the Malabar coast lacks harbours, and it is not saf 
to remain offshore in a westerly wind. 

This book is well illustrated, thoroughly docu 
mented, and clear maps allow the reader to follo 
the voyages easily. 

a. 


THE CRINOLINE AGE 


THE SHELBOURNE. By Elizabeth Bowen. 
15s.) 

Hotels as we know them today seem to date fron 
the rise of a middle-class which had not the mone 
or the social position to justify maintaining a “‘ tow 
house’ or renting one for the season, but whic 


(Harra; 


had increasingly good social and commercial reasons 


for wanting to spend anything from a night to 
fortnight in a capital city. In England it must hav 
been predominantly a rising middle class whic! 


needed the hotels: in Ireland, after the Union, it 
was just as much the declining landed gentry who 
had lived in Dublin as Members of Parliament bu: 
who now found their occupation gone, though 


litigation, their children’s education, appointment 


with the doctor or the gaieties of the Viceregal Court 


made their occasional presence in Dublin necessary 
Nor is it an accident that the building of Rennie’ 
great harbour at Dunleary so closely preceded th 
opening of the Shelbourne in 1824. And “Ol! 
those first evenings when we have come to Tow: 
—away from the leaks in our roofs, the ghosts or: 
our stairs, the dark dripping woods, the silen 
mountains behind them!”—as Miss Bowen s 
evocatively writes. The saddened Irish gentr 
huddled together for warmth and cheerfulnes 
under the gaslights of the Shelbourne, round it 
comfortable hearths, as their descendants do today 

Miss Bowen relates how Henry White, in grantin 
a lease of three houses to Martin Burke, stipulate 
that the hotel must continue to look from outsid 
like three private houses. Or rather tried to do s 
for the covenant about the three front doors did n: 
prevent Martin Burke from writing SHELBOURN 
HOTEL in very large letters across the whole facad 
By the time the hotel was rebuilt in 1866 three mor 
houses had been added. When the new buildin 
was half completed, Lord Annaly, Henry White 
heir, insisted that the dividing-line between th 
various properties should be demarcated. At or 
point his Lordship’s attorney suggested that a lin 
of broad arrows should be incised vertically up tl 
facade. But this hideous expedient was avoide: 


The irony of the story is that the Shelbourne, whic 
it was feared would lower the tone of St. Stephen 
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en, North, has been and remains probably the 
t influential single factor in maintaining the 
al tone of that part of Dublin. 
Such gradual but far-reaching changes of 
shasis are very deftly handled by Miss Bowen. 
»y are worked into the texture of the history of 
hotel’s ownership and management, in which 
dominant figure is the great Mrs. Jury. A good 
of easily accessible Irish history is spatchcocked 
the narrative: if this is not quite so closely 
en in it can be defended as a legitimate type of 
-for-the-whole construction. It is a kind of 
wriography of which we shall probably see more 
uture. 
[he Shelbourne was a child of the Crinoline 
, and Miss Bowen remarks with some felicity 
it was ‘‘ built to be sailed around in.” The 
xr she describes as “ affable, rich and bland,” 
ndeed it is. One small cavil may be made: if 
rge Moore’s fictional use of the hotel in Muslin 
y be quoted, why not at least some allusion to the 
-e gorgeous daydreams of Amanda McKittrick 
, for surely no hotel was ever more sumptuously 
brated than the Shelbourne in Delina Delaney ? 


MaAvuRICE CRAIG. 


A LIVELY TEXTBOOK 


ORTRAIT OF RRITAIN IN THE MIDDLE AGES (1066- 
1485). By Mary R. Price. Illustrated by R. S- 
Sherriffs. (Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d.) 

[his book is the product of an experienced history 


eacher and a talented artist, both displaying a sound 
1sight into the spirit of the age and an appreciation 
f the needs and capabilities of their readers. The 
‘sult is a portrait of the middle ages, “‘ productive 
t merely of knowledge, but of understanding. ” 


serves a double task in providing enough informa- 


ion for the General Certificate at ordinary level and 


in furnishing an introduction for further study. 
Che illustrations are a delight in themselves. 
“taking tithe ”’ 
| “‘ visiting the sick ” p. 94-95 and “ The Villagers 


aying dues,”’ a reader might well be tempted to 
snore the text, were it not equally entertaining and 
luminating. These sketches are not impressions, 
ut based on sound historical research and in many 


Ss on actual contemporary drawings, tapestries 


nd pictures. It is a little misleading, however, to 


that “‘ horticultural fiction,” a Tudor Rose of 


ed and white, under Henry VII. Red and white 
riar roses, it is true, can still be seen at Towton, 
t the Tudor Rose was red. 


Che narrative is written in a simple but attractive 
, and considerable judgment is displayed in the 
ce of material. To make this lively book still 
re realistic, the authcr has added a separate section 
tled “* The Medieval World around you” with 
een admirable photographs. These are accom- 
ied by three or four suggestions on how to make 
most of each picture and on books for further 
ling. A happy mean is struck between giving 
‘rmation and suggesting useful lines of thought, 
ch pupils can trace more fully in larger works. 
s, perhaps, fair to add that the idea for the book 

inspired by G. M. Young’s portrait of the 
torian Age, but this volume is more directly aimed 
the use of pupils between 11-16. 


S. M. Toyne. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 





Good mornings begin with 


Gillette 


Senor, if you’re hoping to meet a 
Delightfully fair senorita, 

Use a Blue Gillette Blade, 

With the sharpest edge made, 


To look keener and cleaner to greet her. 




















10-BLADE PACKETS 2/8 + 20-BLADE DISPENSER 5/4 


BUY THE BEST AND SAVE MONEY! 


Blue Gillette Blades 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CHINESE CULTURE 


AND PHILOSOPHY 


K. T. CHENG 


R. CHENG (the Chinese Nationalist 
Government’s Ambassador to _ Britain) 
began his memorable journey through life in 

Foochow in Southern China. He was brought up 
in Hong Kong and a nearby Cantonese village 
where he studied the classical writings of Con- 
fucius and Mencius. His unusual and delightful 
book is full of wisdom, humour and exciting 
discoveries. 


year old tradition.."-—Ntw STATESMAN. 


‘a serious and scholarly attempt to shed light on 
an attitude of mind, a way of life, a four thousand 























The history of the world is but the 
biography of great men 
CARLYLE 





At 42 Wigmore Street you will 
find a comprehensive stock on 
both these aspects of literature 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 





WIGMORE STREET W.1 WELBECK 3781 








SIR, LEVIATHAN 


I was grateful for Mr. D. A. Farnie’s letter 
History Today (December) ; he has prompted me 
think we ought never to speak of either Hobbes 
Locke as “‘ social contract ” theorists, since neitt 
of them used that expression—I believe, but I a 
not sure, that it was first used by Rousseau in } 
book Le Contrat Social. Where I am not persuad 
by Mr. Farnie is in the matter of Locke’s intentio 
when he wrote the Second Treatise. Mr. Farr 


attacking Hobbes, albeit explicitly Filmer. 
Until a very able Cambridge scholar, Pet 


people thought Locke must have been attacki: 
Hobbes in the Second Treatise, because Filmer wa: 
nonentity, not worth attacking. And certainly, 
Mr. Farnie:says, there are one or two remarks 
the Second Treatise which clearly contradict thin 
Hobbes says in Leviathan. But it seems to 1 
quite unfair to Locke to read the Second Treatise 
a reply to Leviathan. Locke was writing a politic 
manifesto, not a philosophical treatise, such 
Hobbes had written. It was a Party book again 
another Party book (Filmer’s). 

The more I read of Locke’s manuscripts—and fi 


—the more puzzled I am by Locke’s attitude to Hobbe 
As a young man he swallowed Hobbes whole, b 
in later years he pretended he had never read hin 
I think if Locke had been more truthful, he mig 
have written a magnificent reply to Hobbes, 


Essay on Human Understanding, which the Seco 


Yours, etc., 
MAURICE CRANSTON, 


SIR, SCOTLAND IN 1745 
I think Mr. McGuffie goes rather too far (D: 


that “all Scotland save for an isolated Englis 


Highlands and Hebrides were either hostile 


fighting clansmen under his command. 


Yours, etc., 
IAN MACALISTER, 
Tonbridge, Ker 


SIR, THE METHUEN TREATY 
Your Historical Calendar dealing with tl 


that Portugal was still an ally of France up to th 
date, and that the treaty was a part of the diplomac 
of the period by which that alliance was ende 
Such an interpretation is wrong : already on the 16t 
May, 1703, Paul Methuen, the son of Ambassad: 
John Methuen, had signed two treaties, one defensiv 
- for the protection of Portugal, and the second fi 
offensive action against France. These treati: 
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the past four years I have been almost wedded to then 


Methuen Treaty of December 27, 1703, sugges’ 


CORRE! 


upholds the textbook view that Locke was implicit y 


Laslett, recently rescued Filmer from oblivion mary 


philosophical book against a philosophical book, 
something of the same intellectual quality as the 


c 


~ 


Treatise on Civil Government most assuredly is not. 


London, S.W.1. 


cember issue) in claiming for the young Pretender 


garrison or so was in his power.”’ Apart from Edin- 
burgh and Stirling Castles, the far North, the whole 
of the Campbell country and a lot of the West 


neutral. He never had had as many as half of the 
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ught Portugal into the war. The treaty to which 


. refer was not the work of “‘ Queen Anne’s 


ernment” but the personal work of John 
thuen who seized an opportunity which occurred 
denly. This treaty, commonly known as the 
{ethuen Treaty,” was purely commercial, with 
two clauses you quote, that Portugal should give 
her own woollen industry in order to gain a 
erence for her wines on the English market. 
r details see History, New Series Volume XVIII. 
torical Revision. ‘‘ The Methuen Treaties of 
3’ by Sir Richard Lodge.) 


Yours, etc. 
ALEc R. Woop, 
Lincoln. 


A HISTORY BOOK CLUB 


The blend of scholarship and good writing shown 
your contributors is admirable. But alas, your 
razine can offer only short articles and similar 
ting on a larger scale is threatened by the high 
e of books. The books in which historians 


ke available, not just to specialists but to the 
fucated public, the considered judgment on a 
eriod that is the consummation of a lifetime’s 


oted research, are confined either to the rich or 
public libraries. The average price of such books 
.E. Neale’s The Elizabethan House of Commons, 
‘id Mathew’s The Age of Charles I, Steven 


unciman’s The History of the Crusades, A. L. 
owse’s The Age of Elizabeth, Dom David Knowles’ 


tory of the Monastic Order in England, Professor 
roy’s The Hundred Years War, to mention but a 
, is nearer 30/- than 25/-. 

Many of your readers must, like myself, find these 
‘ks completely beyond their purse. Outside our 
versities and big towns few libraries stock them, 


) that it means a journey or recourse to postal 
rvices. 


In any case, no library is a substitute for 
session. .. . Would it not be possible to form a 


istory Book Club to reprint say half a dozen each 


- at say 7/6d. each? Even if it meant poorer 


per and less illustrations, this would be a sacrifice 
rth making. 


Yours, etc., 
P. W. BROADHURST, 
Wilmslow, nr. Manchester. 
Readers’ views are invited on the possibility 
rming a History Book Club.—Eds.) 


THE TREATY OF WAITANGI 


t is indeed good news that the Historical 
ndar is to be devoted during 1952 to Common- 
ith History. May I correct two errors which 
ir in the January issue in the note on The Treaty 
Vaitangi. The first is a mere slip: the name of 
Lieutenant-Governor for New Zealand was 
tain William Hobson, not Rokson. 
lhe second is one of those common errors which 
ch themselves to certain historical events and 
-h reappear whenever those events are mentioned. 
not true that “‘ the threat of French inter- 
tion in the islands impelled the government to 
ex New Zealand.” Mr. Trevor Williams in his 
-le on The Treaty of Waitangi in History 
cember 1940) states categorically that “the 
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The Law and Working 
of the Constitution 
Documents 1660-1914 


W. C. COSTIN 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 


and 


J. STEVEN WATSON 


Student of Christ Church, Oxford 


A new and original selection of docu- 
ments illustrating the development of 
the British Constitution since 1660. 
The editors are not concerned merely 
with constitutional milestones, but are 
guided by the belief that the British 
Constitution is not written down in 
books but is flexible in the sense of 
being found in the minds and practice 
of each generation. Thus the most 
varied sources have been drawn upon : 
correspondence, commission reports, 
novels, memoranda, and so on, as well 
as the great decisions of the Courts. 


Ready in March 
In two independent volumes 


VoL. I. 
VoL. II. 


1660-1783. 2Is. net 
1784-1914. 24s. net 


The Making of the 
Restoration Settlement 


The Influence of the 
1649-1662 


ROBERT S. BOSHER 


Laudians 


** The chief fascination of Mr. Bosher’s 
book is the masterly description of the 
statesmanship of the Laudian leaders, 
particularly Sheldon and Morley: a 
statesmanship of the very highest order. 
... The mid-seventeenth century is dis- 
played as an age when every writer on 
religion had at his command an English, 
massive, picturesque and hard-hitting.” 
THE TIMES 24s. net 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 





























THE APOLOGIE 
AND TREATISE OF 


AMBROISE 
PARE 


Containing the Voyages 
made into Divers Places 


EDITED AND WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION BY 


GEOFFREY KEYNES 


F.R.C.S., ENG 


I§s. net 
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Ancient HMistory 
MICHAEL GRANT 


In his study of dominant themes 
and tendencies in the Ancient 
World, Prof. Grant particularly 


considers that of War and Peace 
as being most vital to present- 
day readers. 


A Home Study Book 7s 6d 
METHUEN 
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HOWES BOOKSHOP LTD. 
HASTINGS, SUSSEX 


Invite you to write for their new 
catalogue of books on History and 


Kindred Subjects 


They will purchase Books on Kent and 
Sussex, Beoks printed before 1700, standard 
sets and important books generally. 


Telephone : Hastings 3437 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


Colonial Office and Foreign Office papers make 
perfectly clear that the British Government did : 
annex New Zealand because of French rivalr 

In 1833 a British Resident had been appoin' 
at Kororareka. By 1838 Sir James Stephen and 
George Grey, and even some of the Wesle\ 
Missionary Society, had come to the conclus 


that colonization was necessary, but they failed + 


persuade Lord Glenelg. When the New Zeala 


Company sent out its first ship in May, 1839, t 


government’s hand was forced. It was compelled 
act, because it could no longer leave the natives 


the mercy of an increasing number of settlers, man 
of whom were bad characters. These reasons er 
set out in Lord Normanby’s despatch to Capto: 
Hobson, in which no word about French rivair 


occurs. (see Bell and Morrell, British Colon 
Policy, pp. §53-8). That some Frenchmen had so: 
designs on New Zealand is certain, and tl 


Wakefield hoped to exploit these threats to forc 
the British Government’s hands is more than likely 


But it was not until after Hobson had sailed that : 


Nanto-Bordelaise Company came to an agreeme: 


with the French government, and it was only 


publication of Hobson’s instructions in a Frenc 
newspaper which brought the two sides to term 
The decision of the British Government to anne 


New Zealand was made irrespective of any Fren 
plans. 


Yours, etc. 
C. R. N. RouTH, 
Eton Colle 
SIR, THE IRISH REBELLION 


The facts of the Irish Rebellion are not in disput 
Their recital was not relevant to my argumer 
(November : Guy Fawkes and the Powder Plot). T! 
context shows, quite clearly I think, that I w: 


referring to Philip III and not to Philip II who 
not mentioned. The victory of Hugh O’Neill 


Yellow Ford, followed by the ultimate failure of th 
Rebellion, would make in all probability a natural! 
hesitant man like Philip III even more reluctant t 


embark on the English adventure than if there h 


been no initial victory. The date proposed was to | 
on Queen Elizabeth’s death or shortly afterwards 


before James I’s position was secure. 
Yours, etc. 
S. M. Toyne, 


SIR, BISHOP BUTLER 

Bristol, and not Bishop Auckland, is m« 
probable as the scene of Bishop Butler’s noctur: 
garden walk that produced his famous remark 
** corporate insanity.” (See Papal Aggression, 18: 
December.) 

Apart from the bishop’s longer tenure of 


Bristol See (1738-50) than of Durham (Novembe 


1750 till his death in June 1752), and the resultin 
longer period in which such a conversation co 
have taken place, the chaplain from whom alone t 
anecdote comes was a close associate of Jose 
Butler in his Bristol days and himself a nota 
eighteenth-century cleric. For he was Jose 
Tucker, a minor canon of Bristol Cathedral bef 
Butler became bishop and then noticed by 

bishop and made his chaplain. He became fam 
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iis own right as the Dean Tucker of Gloucester 

) was, like Malthus, one of our important clergy- 

n-economists. Incidentally, he speaks as if this 
tum of Joseph Butler’s was almost as common as 
re his midnight premenades in the Palace Garden. 
> Thomas Bartlett: Memoirs of .. . Foseph Butler, 

9, Pp. 93. 
Yours, etc., 
BRYAN LITTLE, 
Bristol. 


A RIOT IN EPHESUS 


While much of St. Paul’s teaching about marriage 
1y seem to many narrow, Dr. Seltman seems un- 
ly to belittle him (January irsue), allowing him 
rdly any virtue but courage. 

I must quarrel with Dr. Seltman, too, on points 
logic. (1) From three propositions which indicate 
it Claudius showed favour to some Jews one can- 
t properly induce that he was a tolerant ruler. 

In seeking to show that when writing to the 
rinthians St. Paul was really worried by the 


moral state of Ephesus, Dr. Seltman ignores some 


es 


oO m~ 


the evidence, e.g., I Corinthians, Chapters 5 and 6, 
d especially the first verse of Chapter 5. 
Yours, etc., 
D. W. PyYE, 
Llandovery. 
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isTORY Topay is tublished on the second Friday of 


h month. Annual Subscription 30s. post free; 
ited States and Canada, $5.00. The next tssue 


vill appear on March 14th. 


FUTURE ISSUES WILL INCLUDE : 


fincan Civilization by Charles Seltman. 


tain and China: the Amherst and Macartney 
Missions by G. H. LeMay. 


tish Antiguaries by Jacquetta Hawkes. 

nghis Khan by B. H. Liddell Hart. 

issing the Rubicon by C. E. Stevens. 

e Pictorial Record of the Medicis by F. M. Godfrey. 
e Legend of the Grimaldis by Quentin Bell. 


TISH PRIME MINISTERS : 


Lord Chatham by J. H. Plumb. 

tladstone by A. F. Thompson. 

Veville Chamberlain by W. L. N. Medlicott. 
Wellington by Charles Stuart. 


STORIANS RECONSIDERED : 


Tacitus by Harold Mattingly. 

Alexis de Tocqueville by Gordon Philo. 
Motley by G. J. Renier. 

Treitschke by James Joll. 
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February 


The need to prepare for the future is not confined 
to the birds of the air. In human activities, also, 
we look ahead to safeguard those who depend upon 
us. To this end many thousands of people have 
sought the wise and friendly aid of the Midland 
Bank Executor and Trustee Company. The 
Company is ready to be of equal service to vou and 


inquiries will be welcomed at any branch of the 


Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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J. J. BELL, Lecturer in History, Universities of 
Liverpool and Toronto, 1905-31; Inspector of 
Schools, 1931-42. 


MAURICE CRAIG, author of The Volunteer Earl, 
Dublin 1660-1860 (to be published shortly by the 
Cresset Press ; joint author of The Dublin City 
Churches ; editor of The Legacy of Swift. 


ROBIN FEDDEN, secretary to the Historic Buildings 
Committee of the National Trust; publications 
include: Syria (1946), Crusader Castles (1950), 
The Land of Egypt (1939). 


ROGER FULFORD, author of Queen Victoria (1951) ; 
The Prince Consort (1949) ; The Royal Dukes (1933), 
George IV (1935); edited with Lytton Strachey 
The Greville Memoirs (1937). 

ROBERT GRAVES, poet and novelist ; JOSHUA PODRO, 
specialist in Jewish history of the Ist and 2nd 
centuries ; assisted Robert Graves with background 
material for the novel King Fesus (1946). 


W. F. KNAPP, Tutor at St. Catherine’s Society, 
Oxford ; formerly Lecturer at New College. 


ERIC ROBSON, Lecturer in History, Manchester 
University ; editor of Letters from America 1773- 
1780 ; a frequent contributor of reviews to History 
Today. 


LAURENCE WHISTLER, engraver on glass and writer on 
architecture. Publications include : Sir Fohn Van- 
brugh (1938); The English Festivals (1942); Rex 
Whistler, His Life and Drawings (1948). 
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BLENHEIM : AN ENGLISH PALACE, by Laurence 
Whistler. C. Hussey and A. Tipping: English 
Homes, IV, vol. II. The Work of Sir Fohn Vanbrugh, 
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1938. 

DUBLIN; by Maurice Craig. Warburton, White- 
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Sir John Gilbert : A History of the City of Dublin, 
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S. A. Ossory Fitzpatrick: Dublin, 1907; The 
Georgian Society Records of Eighteenth Century 
Domestic Architecture and Decoration in Dublin, 
1909-13 ; Constantia Maxwell: Dublin Under the 
Georges, 1936; Christine Longford: A Biography 
of Dublin, 1936; John Harvey : Dublin, 1949. 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION RECONSIDERED, by 
Eric Robson. J.C. Miller : Origins of the American 
Revolution ; and Triumph of Freedom, 1775-1783 ; 
C. H. Van Tyne: The Causes of the War of Inde- 
pendence ; England and America ; and The American 
Revolution ; R. G. Adams : Political ideas of the 


American Revolution; S. E. Morison and H. 
Commager: The Growth of the American ] 
public, vol. I; S. G. Fisher: The True Histor 
the American Revolution ; E. B. Greene: Rev 
tionary Generation, 1763-1790. 


JULES MICHELET, by W. F. Knapp. Edmu i 
Wilson: To the Finland Station; G. P. Gooc : 
History and Historians of the Nineteenth Centu 
Gabriel Monod : La vie et la pensée de Fules Miche 
Daniel Halévy: Jules Michelet ; Jean Guéhen: 
L’Evangile éternal. 

THE ARMSTRONGS AND THE BORDER, 1580-1603, 
J. J. Bell. Calendar of Documents Relating 0 
Scotland, ed. Joseph Bain ; Calendar of Letters a d 
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NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
(Department of Extra Mural Studies) 
AN EASTER SCHOOL IN THE STUDY AN!) 
USE OF LOCAL RECORDS 
wili be held at 
THE SHAKESPEARE INSTITUTE 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
from 5th APRIL to 12th APRIL 1952 
Actual records housed at Stratford and Warwi 
will be studied upon methods applicable general! 
For prospectus apply to: The Director of Ext 
Mural Studies, The University, Birmingham, 





TRAVEL, TOURS, Etc. 





ONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS—not “organize 

or mass produced but arranged as you or y 
friends may want. PARIS: 7 days from {12 1 
BRITTANY : to days from £16 ros. 6d. ITAL) 
15 days from £30 17s. 6d. Also the RIVIERA 
Spain, Austria, Switzerland, and other countri 
Write for brochure or phone : Business & Holid: 
Travel Ltd., Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Squa 
London, W.C.2. WHItehall 4114-5. 





UXURY MOTOR PULLMAN TOURS ( 

EUROPE. Visit in armchair comfort the renown 
beauty spots of Europe. LONDON back 
LONDON by armchair. Full sized British coac! 
limited to 22 armchairs only. Tours include Austr 
Spain, Switzerland, French and Italian Rivieras, ¢ 
Write for Brochure “ I’ to Luxury Land Cruis 


Ltd., Princes House, 39, Jermyn Street, Lond 
S.W.1. 
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